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w 1. All-Stee!l-Safety body 
—stee!l reinforced with 
steel. 


w 2. Box-type underbody 


structure with continu. * 


ous steel floor. 


3. Coach interior com- 
pletely lined with steel 
panels. 


w 4. Dust-proof construc 

tion throughout with 
proper insulation against hect, 
cold, fumes, rumble and win 
dow ‘‘fogging.”’ 


vw 5. Crown shaped root 
for greater strength. 


iw 6. Chossis frame ex 
tended to rear of body 


Fd 7. Full-slanting V-type 
windshield with narrow 
pillers for better vision. 


8. Triple-sealed, leak- 
proof windshield con- 
struction. 


9. Safety glass in all 
v windows. 


Distributed Exclusively By 


10. Passenger -bus-type 
tosh with all edges 
sealed in metal channel 


14 11. Safety split-type 
sash. 


12. Heavy-duty, non-slip 
ribbed linoleum floor 
covering. 


13. Sofety tread in en 
trance stepwell 


w 14. Concealed wiring-in- 
conduit, properly fas- 
tened to frame. 


15. Grab handle at en- 
trance door. 


w 16. Full-height stanchion 
at entrance door. 


17. Gas tank protectively 
mounted outside coach. 


ww 18. All electrical con- 
nections, airplane-type 

mechanical terminals with 

plasti-grip insulation. 
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vw 19. Standard windshield 
wiper, rear-view mirrors 
ond inside sun visor. 


20. Completely electric- 
ally welded and riveted 
framework 


{FM 21. Air-conditioned, 
fresh air heating. 


{A 22. Double-strength ap- 
plied rub rails (instead 
of pressed-in). 


Ww 23. Six inch heovy-duty 
chassis-attached rear 
bumper 


24. Complete underbody 
insulation. 


ww 25. Side body pillor at 
each seat, every 27; 
inches. 


26. Standardized light- 
ing—including dome 
lights standard, front and rear 
marker lamps, ond 2 front and 
2 reer combination flasher- 
type stop ond warning lights. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES COMPANY 


517 Dempster Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


SUPERIOR COACHES, INC. OF ST. LOUIS 


3100 Sutton Bivd. 


St. Louis 17, Missouri 


VISIT SUPERIOR'’S EXHIBIT AT THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
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Give your health and grooming 


Send for graphic FREE aids emphasizing 
dental health and personal cleanliness! 





Yo AND THOUSANDS of instructors like you, are 
doing valuable work in the health education 
training of boys and girls. And our free visual aids 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of your habit- 
forming programs. 

This carefully-planned material thoroughly cov- 
ers the essential subjects of Dental Care, Body Clean- 
liness and Hand Care. 


For your basic instruction there are colorful, at- 
tractive wall charts on each of the three subjects. 


Then individual material to motivate the estab- 
lishment of good personal care habits completes each 
unit. 

Choose the units best adapted to the needs of your 
groups and send for them today! Fill out and mail 
the coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 


eee 
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Educational Service Dept. ST-28, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material checked below: 
Elementary Level ‘ High School and College Level 


Dental Health —“Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” o Dental Health—Colored Wall Chart & Cardboard Tooth Model (1) 
Includes: Colored Wall Chart (19” x 26”)—Teacher’s Manual— Persona] Grooming—Grooming for School 

Cardboard Tooth Model — Hygiene Records — Individual and wall charts and individual leaflets 

Class Certificates. New Hand Care chart and leaflets for girls 








Name of School or Group 


College........ Teacher Training College: = Spodene 
Grades Taught.... ‘  elieloshibeontjcadiendesibusten seh ciitheiahelicetaetiaipaaiinieeboediamtiin ..Number of Classes Taught.......................00..cccccccesseesenseenes 
Subject Taught or Title 3 No. of students in ome Class: Girls... Boys 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of 

OUR NEIGHBORS, 

new geographies, by 

J. ae like 

: a pebble dropped into 

achat oO a pool, has started a 

series of ever-widening waves. This time, 

Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 

famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


.. even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 


. . . that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
siz continents? 


. .. that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 


.. . that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as & pup with three legs? 


... there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no treesgrow ? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


... that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U. S. is at least 150? 


... drama of wild life in the grasslands 
of Africa—the lion kills the zebra; the 
vulture feasts on what the lion leaves; 
the hyena and the jackal gorge them- 
selves with what the vulture leaves? 


.». that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


.. . that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
cludes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 


... that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
are now in transit to 
Africa,Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 





Look, Hear, Now! 


hy Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visval Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Spring on the Farm (10 min. color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—A new 
back-to-the-farm movement may easily be 
started by two attractive new color films 
showing interesting yet common details that 
even residents of farms may have missed. 

Joan and Jerry Johnson find signs of 
spring on their parents’ well-kept farm dur- 
ing March, April, and May. They fly kites 
and bring the cows from the pasture. 

They discover flora and fauna responding 
to spring; pussy willows and small green 
plants by the pond; fat buds in the apple 
tree that later burst in colorful bloom; a 
robin mud-plastering its nest (later, well- 
trained Jerry climbs carefully to see four 
blue eggs, which he does not touch, still later 
sees the always-hungry young) ; a wee frog 
up from his winter sleep and a red-winged 
blackbird back in the marsh; a big moth 
just out of its cocoon; a young rabbit furred 
the color of the tall dry grass where he 
quietly sits; early flowers by the brook; 
and sheep with lambs in the meadow. 

With his tractor Mr. Johnson plows and 
later plants corn. Mrs. Johnson’s fluffy 
chicks have just hatched, and she and Joan 
plant garden. Then comes summer. 

Summer on the Farm (10 min. color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Fishing 
on a fine June day, Joan and Jerry catch a 
sunfish, and see a leopard frog just miss a 
dainty bite of dragon fly. (Watch how care- 
fully Joan places the fish hook when they 
leave.) On the way home they see but do 
not pick wild roses. Their father is now 
“cultivating” the corn he planted in spring, 
young robins are trying their wings, the 
tree’s blossoms are now little green apples. 

In July Jerry helps with the haying. The 
corn is tasseling, promising a good crop— 
if it rains. Joan cuts a bouquet of golden 
zinnias for the dinner table. 

August, and Joan and Jerry pick black- 
berries and tomatoes. Joan stops to see two 
butterflies and a big garden spider in its 
web. The season’s first watermelon from 
their patch has been cooling in the cellar ; 
it cracks with ripeness as Mrs. Johnson cuts 
long luscious slices. Jerry does a neat E. 
Post-approved job with the seeds. Indeed, 
a farm’s a good place to be in the summer ! 

Good close-up views and more than a 
casual collection of effective evidences of 
seasonal adaptation are artistically pre- 
sented in these two excellent color films. 
Elementary school children need these films 
for language arts and social studies; older 
youth will find them relevant to their sci- 
entific interests. 

Monarch Butterfly (11 min. color, Sim- 
mel-Meservey)— More about the private 
life of a monarch butterfly than most of us 
ever imagined, here typifies the cycle of 
complete metamorphosis in insects. This 
color film shows beautifully and with sensi- 
tiveness the mystery of a revelation that 
speaks for itself yet cannot be explained. 

The presentation has scientific accuracy 
and good filming, although a few more de- 
tails in close view are wanted. 

The narration, packed with facts and told 
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simply and effectively, may be had for two 
levels. One sound track for older students 
uses their science book’s vocabulary. The 
ether version shows the same picture and 
tells the same facts, but for children of the 
elementary grades it employs substitutes 
for such words as exoskeleton and imago. 

Parts of Nine (11 min. Young America 
Films )—“Many happy returns, Peter,” you 
can all say, for it’s his birthday party that 
tells all the little children all about nine. 
The film’s light touch has immediate appeal. 
A sophisticated nine-year-old found delight 
in reviewing the combinations of nine, 
chuckled at the film’s artful but not artificial 
presentation of content he usually considers 
hopelessly dull. 

Nine-today Peter, the perfect host, makes 
sure there are nine hats, nine favors, nine 
plates (for ice cream and cake), nine cups 
(for lemonade), nine balloons (for eight 
guests and himself), all for showing the 
addition and subtraction combinations in 
nine. 


YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


31b. He Has His Eye On You and Show 
Them That You Know—two new leaflets 
providing pointers on grooming-for-the-job 
as suggested by placement experts and per- 
sonnel managers. Available to vocational 
counsellors and teachers of business sub- 
jects. Used with the Grooming-for-the-J ob 
charts, they represent an effective unit on 
appearing at your best for the job. 

32b. 1947-1948 Catalog of Teaching Aids 
lists material that would be helpful for sci- 
ence, home economics, vocational agricul- 
ture, industrial arts, and general assembly. 

33b. Catalog—crepe paper, candles, hats, 
confetti, balloons, etc. for banquets, proms, 
and other gala meetings. 

34b. Ten Rules for School Bus Safety— 
a poster 18 inches x 24 inches is a new 
idea with animated cartoons by Don Herold 
to illustrate safety rules for bus riding 
pupils. One poster to a school. 

35b. Diet Survey Forms—to discover in 
what way eating habits are faulty. For nu- 
trition education. 

37b. Scenic Map of Indiana — shows 
points of scenic and historical interest. It 
offers interesting vacation -ideas for a 
week-end or for several weeks. 





USE THIS COUPON | 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. | 
307 North Michigan Avenue | 
Chicago |, Illinois | 

| 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


31b 32b 33b 34b 35b 37b 








Subject Taught... 
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HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 
BREAKFAST SCORES 


Y 00 W5% 
YY ror 1.1% 


Here is how the breakfasts of 2815 
pupils in 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


° Bc a 
Write for Diet Survey ‘orms—to dis- 
cover in what way eating hab.ts are 
faulty. Also availab'e: Nutrition Infor- 


mation tests—revea what your class 
already knows about nutrition. 
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How many errors can you spot? 


Count them .. . no capital 
letter for “I’”’, breakfast misspelled 
... but wait! Even after you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one important error, 
not so easy to detect? 

Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 
breakfast? Did it include such 
foods as fruit—cereal—milk— 
bread or toast—butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 
this breakfast fit into the rest of 
his daily diet? 

Alert teachers in all sections of 
the country are today seeking the , 
answers to questions like these 
—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ultimate 


goal : to build keen minds in strong — 


bodies. 
To help teachers reach that 
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goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.”’ 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Ea terre 


80 Par, ee ~~ Mille 


tome 
Airtime 
Mane me Pn 


Copyright 1948 
Genera’ Mill, inc 
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POOR but EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


By Stanley S. Marzolf 


The most significant difference between 
teachers is to be found in what they teach. 


Bei crabby teacher who puts young 
upstarts in their places is doing an 
effective job. So is the teacher who 
tolerates no questions “which inter- 
fere with the lesson,” and ridicules the 
poor student to show him that igno- 
rance doesn’t pay. Seldom does such 
teaching fail. If all teachers followed 
these time-tested methods, few chil- 
dren would grow up to think for them- 
selves or be without inferiority feel- 
ings. Teaching may be effective even 
though it is poor. 

You see, when we talk about poor 
teaching, we usually are thinking only 
of the results. We fail to recognize 
that much inadequate behavior is the 
result of learning the wrong thing 
rather than of failure to learn at all. 
Bad habits are learned just as good 
ones are. 


A Narrow View 


Our failure to recognize that teach- 
ing may be poor and yet effective has 
resulted, in the main, from our pre- 
occupation with but a portion of life’s 
needs. As long as we thought of the 
products of education as skill in read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling, knowl- 
edge of geography and biology, there 
was little difference between good and 
effective teaching. The good teacher 
was the one who was effective in 
bringing about mastery of such things. 

Even when concentrating upon this 
narrow view of the educative func- 
tion, teachers now and then observed 
a difference between poor and effec- 


tive teaching. For example, slow and. 


halting reading was found to result 
when too much emphasis was placed 
upon oral reading. In this way, a 
habit of fixating on each word was ef- 
fectively learned. The effectiveness 
with which this poor habit was 
learned, was indicated by its persist- 
ence and resistance to alteration. 
Another example of poor but ef- 
fective teaching is illustrated by wide- 
ly prevalent attitudes toward arith- 
metic. For a large portion of our pop- 
ulation, the simplest arithmetical com- 
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putation is a frustrating situation. 
Surprisingly little has been done to 
discover what kind of teaching is so 
effective in producing this attitude. 
There is evidence, however, that teach- 
ing number work in the abstract rath- 
er than with concrete materials is an 
efficient means of establishing an un- 
favorable attitude toward arithmetic. 


Undesirable Results 


When we broadened our view of 
what should be taught and realized 
that personality and character traits 
come within the scope of the school’s 
purpose, many more examples of poor 
but effective teaching became appar- 
ent. Even a dislike for school can be 
taught. From the thoroughness with 
which many children dislike school, 
we can conclude only that some very 
effective teaching has taken place. 

The fact is that everyone connected 
with the school teaches. Teachers who 
say that they have not time for guid- 
ance fool only themselves. They all 
guide; differences exist in direction 
only. Since the line between teaching 
and guidance is but a compromise of 
the ideal with reality, what is said of 
guidance applies to teaching. Though 
there is undoubtedly difference in 
teaching effectiveness, the most sig- 
nificant difference between teachers 
is in what is taught. 

A psychological counseling service 
is a good place to discover these dif- 
ferences in what is taught. It is also 
a good place to learn what methods 
of teaching are effective. The trouble 
is that most of the referrals for such 
service come because of undesirable 
results. Consequently, methods for 
achieving such results are more fre- 
quently observed than are those for 
achieving good results. 

That we can learn from observing 
the teaching of others, was the as- 
sumption on which [école normale 
was established in the last century. 
In such an ideal school, the most ef- 
fective methods for achieving desir- 
able results can be observed. It may 
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be profitable then to observe the ef- 
fective methods for achieving unde- 
sirable results also. 

Edmund is a boy of ten. He is in 
the third grade, but doing very poor 
work ; the fact is, he can’t do the work 
of the grade at all. He has been a 
pleasant, quiet, and cheerful youngster 
who has caused no disturbance. He 
has had friends among his age-mates 
and has played with them peaceably 
as a good sport. Lately, however, he 
has become morose and aggressive on 
the playground, a fighter. In the words 
of his mother, he now feels that he 
can’t do anything. 

How have these changes been 
brought about in only four years of 
schooling ? The answer is as direct as 
the method is simple. The teacher 
holds to standards. Since Edmund is 
in the third grade, he must do third- 
grade work. He must be made to 
realize this. Every error that he makes 
is pointed out. For his written work, 
this demands considerable time on the 
teacher’s part, for everything on his 
papers must be marked wrong—be- 
cause it is wrong. Edmund never gets 
anything right. 


Too Much Expected 


Now, this poor fellow is below aver- 
age in intelligence. In fact, he is in 
the classification known as dull. He 
cannot learn to do the things he is ex- 
pected to do; so he learns what no one 
really wants him to. Taking his in- 
tellectual ability into consideration, 
he will have no need for the things he 
is expected to learn. Eventually he 
will leave school. When he does, there 
will be those who say that he hasn't 
learned anything. They may be ter- 
ribly wrong. If he becomes a delin- 
quent, this fact will throw the lie in 
their faces. If he becomes the town 
bum, this, too, will refute their claim. 

It appears, then, that an effective 
way to change a pleasant, rather do- 
cile, happy boy of six into an unhappy, 
troublesome boy of ten is to expect 
him to do things he can’t do. When- 
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ever he fails, call it to his attention. 
As William James said, in his famous 
chapter .on habit, allow no exception 
to occur. Your diligence will not go 
unrewarded. 

Eva is a little girl of eight, in the 
second grade. She is fearful, worried, 
cries easily, sleeps fitfully, and is gen- 
erally quite unhappy. She can’t read 
very well but feels that she must 
learn. Though she feels she must, she 
is pretty sure that she cannot. 

She was anxious to start to school. 
On the first day of school, she was 
up at six, wanting to know if it was 
time to go. Now, she is frequently too 
ill to go, and the parents are pretty 
sure that her illness springs from 
dread. 


Weaknesses Exposed 


Here is another example of effec- 
tive teaching. When Eva started in 
the second grade, her teacher soon dis- 
covered that she was a relatively poor 
reader. To remedy this inexcusable 
lack, she called pon Eva to read be- 
fore the class. Eva stumbled, guessed 
absurdly and in general made a very 
poor showing much to the disgust of 
the other children, who could read 
better. 

This poor showing was just what 
the teacher wanted. It showed the girl 
that she was a dullard who had not 
made the most of her opportunities 
and who needed to be aroused to the 
seriousness of the situation. In this 
endeavor, the teacher was eminently 
successful. Eva, however, still can- 
not read beyond the primer level. 

Investigation shows that this little 
girl is of high average intelligence. Be- 
cause of illness, she missed school fre- 
quently during her first year. In the 
middle of the year, her teacher became 
ill and another teacher took over for 
the remainder of the year. In spite of 
these handicaps, she was making good 
progress by the end of the year. She 
was reading less efficiently than the 
others, but not markedly so. 


Defect Exhibited 


A good way to produce a poor read- 
er who is nervous, irritable, and un- 
happy is neatly illustrated by the 
method Eva’s efficient teacher used. 
It may be mentioned in passing that 
essentially the same technique is ef- 
fective in producing stuttering. 

Sally stuttered a little when she 
started to school. She was given a part 
in a little program for visitor’s day. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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This. Year's Program for 





UNESCO 





By William G. Carr 


The Second General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) met in Mexico City in 
November and December, 1947. This 
conference drafted a specific program 
for 1948. Six major fields of work 
were approved: 


1. Reconstruction of cultural life in war 
devastated countries. uNesco will draft 
a report on the educational problems of 
children handicapped by the war. It will 
help youth reconstruction camps to develop 
international understanding. The program of 
educational reconstruction is one in which 
all citizens can usefully engage. The N.E.A. 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund is sending 
effective assistance to the most needy teach- 
ers in the war devastated countries. A more 
continuous activity, related to children’s in- 
terests, is that of the American Junior Red 
Cross. Such activities should have the full 
support of teachers and teachers organiza- 
tions. 

2. International communications, includ- 
ing exchange of persons, and use of librar- 
ies, radio, films, and press. This will include 
UNESCO’s work in connection with the 
exchange of teachers and students. 

3. International co-operation in educa- 
tion. 

4, Cultural interchange through arts and 
letters, philosophy and humanities, transla- 
tions, and museums. 

5. Promoting human and social relations 
through co-operative investigations by so- 
cial scientists. 

6. International co-operation in extend- 
ing man’s knowledge and control of the 
natural sciences. 


Teachers are involved in all six of 
these fields. They have given gener- 
ously to the purpose of educational 
reconstruction. They will continue to 
participate in exchange arrangements. 
Teachers of the arts and of literature 
will be especially interested in Sec- 
tion 4, cultural interchange; teachers 
of the social studies in Section 5; and 
teachers of science, in Section 6. For 
the full text of uNngEsco’s 1948 pro- 
gram write to the unesco Relations 
Staff, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Educational Priorities 
The Mexico City Conference agreed 


.that first and equal priority in the 


educational program should be given 
to these seven fields: 
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FUNDAMENTAL EpucATION.— 
UNESCO will give world-wide leader- 
ship in the promotion of literacy and 
other basic skills. More than half of 
the adults of the world are now un- 
able to read or write. While illiteracy 
is no longer a major problem in the 
United States, teachers in this country 
will be ready to put their experience 
in this area at the disposal of uNEsco. 
During 1948, unesco will establish 
pilot-demonstration projects in China, 
East Africa, Haiti, and perhaps one 
other center. The pilot projects, with 
certain associated projects in other 
countries, will form a UNESCO net- 
work of enterprises in fundamental 
education. 

Aputt Epucation.—During 1948 
the Director General of uNnEsco will 
collect information on new methods 
in adult education and will produce 
materials on international affairs suit- 
able for use by adult education groups. 
An international conference for lead- 
ers and workers in adult education 
will be held in 1948, provided suffi- 
cient progress is made in collecting 
basic information. Teachers of adult 
classes who have ideas and materials 
to contribute should do so. 

Work witH UNIversitTIes.—The 
Director General is to’ call a meet- 
ing of representatives of universities 
throughout the world. The purposes 
of the meeting will be to develop an 
international association of universi- 
ties to study the problem of equiva- 
lence of degrees, to promote higher 
education in international relations, 
and to encourage closer co-operation 
between universities and UNESCO. 

EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS.— There 
will be at least three UNESCO seminars 
for teachers during 1948, probably 
during the summer. Although final 
decisions have not been made, it is 
probable that they deal with: (a) in- 
struction about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies ; (b) edu- 
cation of teachers; and (c) education 
of young children. Participants will be 
selected by the governments of each 
country. UNEsco will provide tuition 

(Continued on page 157) 
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By W. R. Mcintosh 


_ Sa feels just the way I do 
about this, and I insist that you do 
something about it,” was the message 
that fairly crackled over the telephone 
wires one morning not long ago. 

Every superintendent has a moment 
of uneasiness as he listens to such a 
message, for he realizes that it is quite 
possible that the irate parent may not 
be entirely wrong. The two horns of 
his dilemma are, first, how near right 
is the parent when she says every- 
body feels as I do? And, second, how 
can the parent or parents be helped 
fully to understand that whatever the 
schools are doing or are not doing is 
the result of careful thought and of 
planning? 

The schools of a community belong 
to its citizens. That is a fact of greater 
significance in Illinois than in many 
states because between 80 percent and 
90 percent of the schools’ support 
comes from local sources. The citizens 
are the stockholders of the school sys- 
tem and while their participation in 
its support is predetermined by their 
possessions and a tax rate, their satis- 
faction with such a pattern cannot be 
assumed. Continued dissatisfaction on 
the part of the stockholders is a threat 
to adequate support of the schools 
and to their orderly progress. 


Purpose of Survey 


With this in mind our board of 
education requested the college of 
education of the University of Illinois 
to devise and to administer a set of 
instruments which would reveal to us 
the sources of satisfaction and of dis- 
satisfaction among parents and pupils 
with every phase of our school system. 

We desired also to discover the 
relative importance of each point of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, i.e., in 
relation to the total number of an- 
swers received how many listed each 
point of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
Furthermore, we wanted to determine 
the sources of satisfaction and of dis- 
satisfaction of our teaching staff and 
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W. Invited Comp aints 


The Decatur board and superintendent called in experts 
to devise instruments that would reveal the sources of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction among parents and pupils. 


the relative importance of each source. 

Professor Harold Hand, of the staff 
of the college of education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who brought to the 
task a rich background of experience 
with the Research Branch of the War 
Department, together with the help of 
his able assistant, Mr. Gilbert Finlay, 
devised and administered the instru- 
ments that were used to serve our 
purposes. 

Included in the instruments were 
questions, simply phrased, with spaces 
provided for alternative responses 
ranging from “very much satisfied” 
to “very much dissatisfied.” 


Questions for Parents 


These questions for the parents 
dealt with all the principal areas or 
items of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the schools, such as treatment of 
children by teachers, school discipline, 
what pupils are getting from their 
courses, the amount of work they are 
required to do, help provided with 
personal problems, participation in 
extra-curricular activities, whether the 
child is known as a person by his 
teachers, whether parents’ visits are 
welcomed by teachers, and what do 
parents want to know about the 
schools that they do not now know. 

Responses from pupils were secured 
from every sixth grade pupil and from 
every fifth pupil in the junior and 
senior high schools. 


Pupils and Teachers Inventories 


The pupils inventory asked for re- 
actions to such questions as: Do you 
feel that you are one of “the gang”’ in 
your school? Are you able to go to as 
many of the school parties, athletic 
events, and other activities as you 
would like? Do you belong to as many 
student activities as you would like? 
Does the faculty in your school treat 
the pupils fairly and kindly? Do the 
pupils in your school treat one another 
fairly and kindly ? How many of your 
teachers know you as a person? How 
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much do you think you are learning 
from your school work? There were 
other questions dealing with the sub- 
jects taken, their value, the work re- 
quired, and the help received from 
teachers. 

The inventory designed for use with 
the teachers was quite detailed. It in- 
cluded questions dealing with: treat- 
ment by the central administration, 
treatment by associates within the 
school, teaching assignment, time for 
preparation, number of class periods, 
class size, counseling load, extra- 
curricular load, treatment by super- 
visor, freedom to choose teaching 
methods and materials, discipline, 
value to pupils of what is taught, 
paper work, committee and other 
meetings, adequacy of school facili- 
ties, acceptance by other staff mem- 
bers, and treatment by the community. 


Anonymity Assured 


Each inventory invited specific com- 
plaints, recommendations, and sugges- 
tions with the assurance that the 
anonymity of all responses was guar- 
anteed. 

The parents inventories were mailed 
to them. Stamped envelopes addressed 
to the college of education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois were enclosed and par- 
ents receiving inventories were di- 
rected to place no identifying marks 
on the inventory. 

The pupil and the teacher inven- 
tories were administered either by Dr. 
Hand or Mr. Finlay or both, and were 
taken by them to the University at 
once, 

At no time was a completed in- 
ventory in the hands of any member 
of the staff of the Decatur public 
schools. 


Reporting the Findings 
The data from the inventories were 
transferred to I.B.M. cards, and all 
completed inventories destroyed. As 
soon as the analysis of the data were 
completed we arranged for the pre- 
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sentation of the report to our staff 
and to our community. Five presenta- 
tions were made. 

Dr. Hand, with the use of carefully 
prepared slides which tersely sum- 
marized the data, presented the re- 
port to the entire staff at an afternoon 
session. That evening the presentation 
of the findings of the survey was made 
by Dr. Hand to the citizens of the 
community. 

Two weeks later we began a series 
of three meetings with the senior-high- 
school staff, the junior-high-school 
staff, and the elementary school staff, 
respectively. These were held at 
weekly intervals. With the use of 
additional slides the detailed break- 
down was presented of all the data 
appropriate to the parents and pupils 
of the school level represented by the 
staff present. 

At the beginning of each session the 
superintendent pointed out that while 
we had used the services of the col- 
lege of education to secure an un- 
biased poll of satisfaction-dissatisfac- 
tion among our patrons and pupils, it 
was our responsibility as a staff to 
use that data to identify our problems 
and having identified them to seek 
solutions for them. 

It will be noted that no discussion 
was presented in these last three ses- 
sions of the report on teacher satisfac- 
tion-dissatisfaction. At the most re- 
cent session of the Decatur Public 
School Teachers Association the su- 
perintendent requested the association 
to accept the responsibility for mak- 
ing an analysis of the report of teacher 
satisfaction-dissatisfaction and making 
recommendations to the administra- 
tion and board of education in line 
therewith. 


Use.of Results 


No survey was necessary to inspire 
us to improve our physical plant. 
I. am convinced, however, that the 
fact of asking the parents of our com- 
munity to express their satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions with respect to the 
schools was sufficient to break the 
dam that had been holding back a free 
flow of suggestions and ideas between 
the citizens and the schools, and quite 
naturally most of the physical defi- 
ciencies of our school buildings were 
pointed out both in the inventories 
and directly to the administration and 
the board of education by interested 
parents. 

The survey gave us much informa- 
tion of vital importance. One or two 
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illustrations will suffice to show the 
kind of information we have and what 
we propose to do with it. In answer 
to the question : “In general how well 
satisfied are you with the public 
schools in Decatur?” 62 percent of 
the parents said they were very well 
satisfied or pretty well satisfied, 26 
percent said they had no reaction 
either way, and 10 percent said they 
were either dissatisfied or very much 


dissatisfied. Two percent did not reply. 

The responses to all other questions 
were analyzed to determine what. is 
significant in making a satisfied or 
dissatisfied parent. 

For example, in response to the 
question, “In general, do you think 
their teachers know your children as 
well as they should?” 39 percent of 
all parents said “yes,” 25 percent said 

(Continued on page 158) 





School 


comes to the 
Child 


The Chicago Metropolitan Unit 
of the Illinois Association for the 
Crippled takes education into the 
home of the handicapped child. In 
the past year two such programs 
have been developed. One, under 
a registered occupational thera- 
pist, trains the pre-school cere- 
bral palsied child. The other, un- 
der a corps of experienced volun- 
teer teachers, tutors children too 
sick to attend school. 

When need of special help in 
teaching the use of his hands to 
the cerebral palsied child is recog- 
nized by his doctor, occupational 
therapy is prescribed. If the com- 
munity has no place where he 
can go for such treatment, treat- 
ment must be taken to him. 
When this is done the home of 
each child becomes a therapeutic 
center. 

Reaching, feeding, dressing, 
and coloring are not simple ac- 
tivities to a cerebral palsied child. 


lems in which he needs assistance. 
For unruly fingers a button and 
button-hole can be a difficult 
proposition, unless they are con- 
trolled on a board. Buttoning can 
begin as a game which reveals a 
pretty picture when the cover is 
unbuttoned. 





They are often momentous prob- 


Progress from the boards goes 
to Susy, a big doll wearing life- 
size clothes with over-sized but- 
tons. After Jimmy can dress and 
undress Susy, it is not such a 
frightening thing to try his own 
buttons. 

Until recently there were no 
resources to meet the educational 
needs of the home-bound, crip- 
pled, and chronically ill, school- 
age child m Chicago. Last spring, 
at the request of clinics, with the 
approval of the board of educa- 
tion, this agency attempted tem- 
porarily to meet this need with a 
volunteer home tutoring program. 

Recruited through the Council 
of Social Agency’s Volunteer Bu- 
reau, experienced teachers give 
instruction in the home twice a 
week. The adjustment teachers 
give the recommended course of 
study and (when available) school 
books to the parents and tests to 
the child to determine placemefit 
when he is ready for school. 

Fourteen children are now se- 
curing this service. Many more 
cannot be served because of lack 
of teachers in congested areas. 
The need for instruction of the 
home-bound child is far beyond 
the capacity of any volunteer 


group. 
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Careers in Education 


The Most Wonderful Day 
of My Life 


That’s what little John McClaughry said Miss 
Mills gave him, and so he repaid it in kind. 


By Stanley Elam 


Pascua the greatest thrill that can 
come to a teacher is to learn that his 
or her influence has set some young 
person upon the path to success. 

Oddly enough, the story of Miss 
Mildred Mills, winner of a special 
prize in a contest to select “America’s 
Best Teacher of 1946,” practically re- 
verses this formula. One of her stu- 
dents was responsible for the most 
dramatic occurrence in Miss Mills’ 
life, an occurrence that gave her na- 
tional recognition, made possible the 
completion of her formal training, and 
doubled her salary. 

The story has many “Cinderella” 
elements. Yet, had Miss Mills not 
been the sort of person she is—and 
the superb teacher she is—the fates 
would never have approved that story. 


John’s Letter 


One Sunday afternoon in late win- 
ter, 1946, little John McClaughry was 
listening to the Quiz Kids’ broadcast 
from a Chicago radio station. The 
first Quiz Kids’ “best teacher” con- 
test was announced. Immediately John 
thought of his third grade teacher, 
Miss Mills. 

“T think she should have the prize,” 
he decided. 

Then John sat down and wrote a 
letter. Later he re-wrote it several 
times—with the help of grandma and 
grandpa; he admits that. Finally, 
though, it read like this: 

“T have liked all of my teachers, 
but the one who has helped me most 
is Miss Mildred Mills, teacher of the 
third grade at Mayo School, in Paris, 
Illinois. 

“When I skipped from first to third 
grade, one of my new roommates said 
disgustedly, ‘How in the heck did you 
get in here?’ 
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“His remark made me feel as 
though he meant I didn’t belong there, 
but Miss Mills understood his atti- 
tude and also my scared feeling and 
it wasn’t long before he and the en- 
tire room accepted me as one of them 
and made me welcome. 


“This teacher had no pets and never 
spoke harshly to me unless I deserved 
it. She was young, good-natured, and 
enjoyed a joke, but I always knew 
when to stop laughing and get down to 
work! 

“She was kind, courteous, and 
smiled so much that I wanted to please 
her. If I did my work well, she praised 
me but, even when I made mistakes, 
she corrected me gently. 

“When I had to miss a month she 
had the entire class write me and en- 
closed a letter from herself. She let 
me know I was being missed and I 
like her for remembering me. 

“She taught astronomy and I liked 
it so much that ever since I’ve been 
learning about everything including 
the planets. She encouraged me to 
read scientific pamphlets from the 
school science room, and because I 
showed interest in chemistry I was 





* 

This story is third in a series 
about recent graduates of Illi- 
nois teacher education colleges 
who have entered the teaching 
profession. Individual subjects 
are chosen because their expe- 
riences illustrate opportunities 
for service and professional 
advancement to be found in 
teaching. 
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Miss Mildred Mills 


invited to visit the high-school chem- 
ical laboratory. Miss Mills excused 
me from class early so I could go, and 
that was about the most wonderful 
day of my life. 

“I hope to be a scientist-inventor 
some day, and already I have over 
1000 drawings of spaceships and 
spaceship apparatus! Maybe I can 
shoot to the moon sometime. If I ever 
do invent a spaceship, I'll surely ask 
Miss Mills to be my first passenger 
(if she isn’t afraid to take the trip). 
She is a wonderful teacher and I will 
be so happy if she wins your big prize. 

“John T. McClaughry, age 8” 


“Devoted to Her Profession” 


When the “best teacher” contest 
judges read that letter, the product of 
a very young mind stirred to lofty 
dreams by a wise and sympathetic 
teacher, the “best teacher of 1946” 
had already been chosen from among 
14,000 nominees. She was Mrs. Edith 
Binker, of Somerville, New Jersey. 
But the judges—who included in their 
number Dr. Paul Witty, professor of 
education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. Ralph Tyler, chairman of 
the department of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago ; and Dr. Phillip More, 
dean of the graduate school, Notre 
Dame—decided to send experienced 
educators to Paris to observe Miss 
Mills teach. 


They did so, twice. Miss Mills had 
no warning whatsoever of their com- 
ing. But their reports read, in part: 

“Miss Mills has unusual ability in 
stimulating the thoughts and imagina- 
tion of children. . . . She is skillful in 
helping individual children with their 
problems, generous in praise, enthu- 
siastic, devoted to her profession.” 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Mss Smith has stopped thinking of 
Joe as “lazy” because his homework 
is poorly done and he is not alert in 
class. She knows about his querulous 
working mother, his fatherless home, 
the four younger children. 

Today all over the country six 
thousand Miss Smiths are discovering 
in a dramatic way that behavior is 
caused. These teachers are working in 
child study programs under the direc- 
tion of the Institute for Child Study of 
the University of Maryland. A num- 
ber of schools in the region of Chi- 
cago are developing similar programs 
under the guidance of the department 
of education of the University of 
Chicago. 

Miss Smith’s close study of a few 
individual children for several years 
should make her a better teacher for 
hundreds of children for the rest of 
her career. A-careful study of the 
specific problems of sulky, irresponsi- 
ble Joe helps the teacher far more 
than the lectures and study programs 
on child psychology and child develop- 
ment in general, says Daniel A. Pres- 
cott, who heads the institute. 

It is fairly obvious that not all gen- 
eral scientific truths are true about all 
children, declares Dr. Prescott. “Yet 
teachers have not been trained to 
recognize this need for knowledge 
about individual children, don’t know 
what facts they need, don’t have the 
skills to get the facts.” 


Learning How Joe Feels 
The teacher needs enough knowl- 
edge to understand how Joe—not all 
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TEACHERS 


are studying 


CHILDREN 





Dr. Daniel A. Prescott tells how the study of one 
child leads to better understanding of all children. 


ten-year-olds, but Joe—feels in a par- 
ticular situation. If Joe reads badly, 
general knowledge about the causes 
of poor reading, alone, won't help 
Miss Smith. She must know why Joe 
reads badly. And therefore she must 
know a lot about Joe as an individual. 

The techniques for learning about 
Joe can be acquired. Dr. Prescott 
points to the results of a ‘four-year 
program of in-service teacher training 
in child development carried out in 
fourteen school systems. 

“Hardly a vestige of our work is 
left in thirteen systems. In only one 
was the program successful.” Why 
that one program bore fruit where 
the others collapsed makes an eye- 
opening story. 

The story began seven years ago, 
when the Commission on Teacher 
Education set up by the American 
Council on Education began to work 
on improving the education of teach- 
ers. One of the commission’s agencies 
was the Division on Child Develop- 


ment and Teacher Personnel, with 
headquarters at the University of 
Chicago. 

This division gathered the research 
findings of many sciences on the 
growth, learning, behavior, and ad- 
justment of children and set up a 
document center for this material. 
Schoolmen studied the available data, 
conferred with scientists, and de- 
veloped sets of scientific principles to 
describe and explain human develop- 
ment and behavior. 

In the fourteen co-operating school 
systems the child development infor- 
mation was passed on to teachers 
through lectures and systematic study 
programs led by experts. After the 
training, the teachers, in effect, said: 

“This is very interesting. So what? 
It doesn’t help me with my classroom 
problems.” 

But in one school system the teach- 
ers decided that each wanted to study 
an individual child intensively over 
one or two years. Qut of the results 





tion journals. 


Washington, D. C. 





The story told here is based on an interview granted by Dr. Pres- 
cott to a staff writer of Rural Editorial Service for the state educa- 


Dr. Prescott, director of the Institute for Child Study of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, is working with Maryland teachers and ad- 
ministrators in a statewide program of child study. Until recently 
he was professor of education at the University of Chicago. He is 
conducting field service programs of child study in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Ohio, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, and 
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of the successful experience of those 
teachers the division (in 1943 it be- 
came the University of Chicago’s 
Committee on Human Development) 
worked out a program which now 
involves six thousand teachers in 
twenty school systems. 


Five Paths to Understanding 

The child study programs have five 
essential parts: (1) direct study of 
children, (2) consultant service from 
the Institute for Child Study to the 
local groups, (3) special training of 
leaders of local groups and regular 
meetings during the year, (4) local 
two-week workshops for leaders and 
teachers, and (5) a six to nine week 
workshop in human development and 
child study at the University of Chi- 
cago or the University of Maryland. 

Each teacher who volunteers for 
the program is told to select a child 
in whom she is interested. She- is 
urged not to select her worst problem. 

The teacher we are calling Miss 
Smith selected Joe. She was told to 
gather all the information about Joe 
that seemed important. Her informa- 
tion would come from four sources: 
the school records, other teachers, a 
visit to Joe’s home, her own observa- 
tions of Joe. 

“Few teachers in the United States 
use school records,” says Dr. Pres- 
cott, “except to look at marks, the 
least valuable of what’s there.” 

Miss Smith got information from 
the records about Joe’s family, his 
physical growth, his realized intelli- 
gence in terms of test results, and so 
on, 

From other teachers who were 
teaching Joe or had taught him in the 
past she asked not for evaluations but 
for anecdotes, for stories of charac- 
teristic ways in which Joe acted, things 
he said and did in notable classroom 
situations. She discovered that when 
teachers were asked to tell stories in- 
stead of to pass judgments they did a 
fine job of remembering details. — 

A Look at Joe’s Home 

To Joe’s mother Miss Smith said, 
“I’m Joe’s teacher and I’m very much 
interested in him.” 

Delighted at teacher’s interest in 
her son, Joe’s mother was co-opera- 
tive. She told her troubles. 

“Joe’s kind of slow and he’s always 
in mischief.” 

Miss Smith tried to understand the 
“climate of affection” in which Joe 
lived. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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HOW IMPORTANT 
this thing called FREEDOM... 


From an address by CONGRESSMAN EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
before the Illinois Education Association, December 29, 1947. 


the lamps of freedom... 


. . . the lamps of freedom are 
going out in the world. More free- 
dom has been liquidated in the 
world since V-E Day than was 
won and gained upon the battle 
fields of Europe in World War II. 

Do you need proof? The whole 
economy of the little country of 
Finland is under Communist 
domination today. 

. . . the candles of liberty have 
gone -out in that ancient country 
of Poland. They have gone out in 
Bulgaria. They have gone out in 
Rumania. They have gone out in 
Yugoslavia, and in Albania. They 
have gone out in Hungary, the 
last to be added to the list. 

I prophesy for you here tonight 
that unless conditions mend in 
Europe before that time, the lamps 
of liberty are going out in east- 
ern Austria within the next six 
months ; and on my responsibility 
I prophesy for you tonight that 
unless there is a roll-back and a 
change in conditions in eastern 
Europe, the lamps of liberty will 
go out in Czechoslovakia within 
the next 180 days. 


rediscovery of America... 

I am wondering whether there 
is an answer for the defeatism, for 
the cynicism, for the frustration, 
for the despair, for the despera- 
tion, for the lack of confidence, 
and for the lack of optimism, that 
is expressed by free-born people, 
yourg and old, in the greatest 
country on the face of the earth, 
and the one remaining citadel of 
freedom. Is there a remedy for it, 
and does it have some relation- 
ship to the school system of the 
country at every level? 

... Yes, I think there is an an- 
swer. It may seem illusory to you, 
but it seems entirely real to me. 
It occurs to me that 456 years 


after Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica it is time for this generation 
to rediscover it. And the place to 
rediscover it is in the school, and 
the method for rediscovery is to 
take thought and get a better con- 
cept not only of the greatness of 
America, but of how important 
this thing called freedom is in the 
scheme of human betterment and 
human salvation. 

It began, of course, 1900 years 
ago this month. Why, if Bethle- 
hem had any meaning at all, it 
meant that there was a new sense 
of human dignity, it meant that 
there was a new concept of hope 
in the minds and the souls of 
human kind, it meant that there 
was a new concept of divinity of 
the human personality. And so 
we have been coming up on a 
tortuous road for many centuries, 
and the question is, are we con- 
fronted today with the problem of 
turning around and starting down 
that road into the morass of con- 
fusion and chaos and darkness 
once more? 


What is the answer? I think it 
is the moral and the spiritual re- 
discovery of America. And it can- 
not start at too early an age; it 
cannot start too soon. ... 

It is about time that we were 
taking a concept of our true great- 
ness. It is about time that we 
placed a real estimate upon the 
great things that happened in the 
past of America. It is about time 
we had a reminder that if there are 
any country and any people on 
the face of the earth that have a 
rosy and dazzling future, (the 
United States is that country) ; 
notwithstanding the imperfections 
and maladjustments that I know 
exist as well as anybody, it is still 
so rosy comparatively that in no 
other country in the world is there 
anything comparable. 
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TEACHERS ARE STUDYING 
- CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 139) 


Miss Smith took a good look at 
Joe’s home and neighborhood, remem- 
bering that every word Joe heard or 
used in the classroom had meaning 
for him in terms of the home and 
neighborhood where he was growing 
up. The same words in terms of Miss 
Smith’s own environment might 
mean something very different. 

Back at the school Miss Smith 
wrote down what she had seen, re- 
corded her conversation with Joe’s 
mother, noted that Joe was the oldest 
in a family of five, that his mother 
took in washing. Miss Smith tried 
hard not to evaluate or pass judg- 
ment. She knew the records would 
be valuable in proportion to how ob- 
jective and specific her observations 
were, 

Miss Smith added to her notes her 
observations of Joe on the playground, 
in the halls, in the cafeteria. She re- 
corded significant or telling incidents. 

Every other week Miss Smith met 
for two hours with twelve other teach- 
ers in the program. Other schools have 
as few as ten but never more than 
eighteen in each child study group. 
Miss Smith read her anecdotes, pre- 
sented her information to the other 
teachers. 

The whole group tried to figure Joe 
out. The other teachers presented 
their materials, too. Each teacher thus 
studied as many children as there 
were teachers in the group. A strict 
code of secrecy about the informa- 
tion the group gathered was observed. 

After three years closely observing 
three children, Miss Smith will find it 
easier to “figure” all her children. 
She will know what data she needs to 
get about her “problem” children and 
how to get the information. She will 
not be expected to do psychiatric case 
work—the serious problems that are 
beyond her she will refer to experts. 
She will never again label the rebelli- 
ous and aggressive Joes “bad,” the 
withdrawn and daydreaming Joes 
“lazy.” She will look for causes and 
try to understand and help. 


Children Are Happier 


“Eighty percent of the teachers 
who’ve worked with us say they and 
their children are happier,” says Dr. 
Prescott. He adds that the teachers 
are actually saving time—they spend 
fewer hours in wasted effort, in dis- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Parents and Teachers 
Study Child Development 


Miss Ethel Kawin, University of Chicago, 
is directing East St. Louis group study. 


| PILOT project in a study - discus- 
sion program in child development for 
parents and teachers was launched in 
East St. Louis on January 26. Miss 
Ethel Kawin, lecturer in education at 
the University of Chicago, and guid- 
ance consultant of the Glencoe public 
schools, serves as leader. The Illinois 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and the East 
St. Louis Education Association are 
sponsors. 
Project Studied 

Possible extension of the program 
is indicated by the interest of the IIli- 
nois Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (IASCD), 
of which Miss Cecile Coombs, music 
supervisor of the East St. Louis 
schools, is president. IASCD at its 
annual meeting at Carbondale, April, 
1947, voted to undertake one such 
project. The promotion of similar 
projects will depend on the conclu- 
sions of a research committee appoint- 
ed by IASCD to study the East St. 
Louis project. Miss Charlotte Meyer, 
of Decatur, is chairman of this re- 
search committee. 


Four Fundamental Questions 


The 275 persons—teachers and 
parents—who are participating in the 
project under Miss Kawin’s leader- 
ship, will study the-way a child usu- 
ally develops from birth through ado- 
lescence. Says Miss Kawin: 

“One must first know what is nor- 
mal and natural for each period of 
growth before one can hope to under- 
stand and deal with the problems that 
may be encountered in the process of 
(a child’s) development. One must 
understand what each child is con- 
sciously or unconsciously striving to 
accomplish in each stage of his growth, 
if one hopes to help him achieve these 
goals.” 

Four fundamental questions will be 
considered by each of four study 
groups. These questions are: 

1. What are the outstanding characteris- 
tics of growth and development during each 
period of childhood? 
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2. What are the outstanding needs of 
children as they progress from level to 
level of development, and what develop- 
mental tasks are children trying to accom- 
plish during each period? 

3. What are the common problems which 
arise as children strive to accomplish the 
developmental tasks of each period? 


4. How can parents and teachers help 
children to achieve their developmental 
goals? 


Basis of grouping is the age of the 
children under study: Group I will 
be concerned with the kindergarten 
primary level—ages five to nine; 
Group II, the intermediate. school 
level—ages nine to twelve ; Group III, 
upper-grade and junior high-school 
level—ages twelve to fourteen or fif- 
teen; Group IV, boys and girls of 
high-school age, extending through 
the adolescent period. ~ 


Group Meetings 


Each study-discussion group will 
undertake an intensive study of the 
particular period of development as- 
signed to it. According to plan each 
group will hold a number of separate 
meetings. It will then present at one 
general meeting of all groups a pro- 
gram dealing with the period it is 
studying. 

During the one day a month which 
Miss Kawin will spend in East St. 
Louis she will observe classroom sit- 
uations and practices, confer with 
group leaders, meet for a brief “dress 
rehearsal” with the group that is to 
put on the evening’s program, and at 
the general meeting serve as modera- 
tor or discussion leader. 


Purpose of Program _ 


End result of the program, it is 
hoped, will be a foundation for greater 
understanding and wiser and more 
effective guidance of East St. Louis 
children, both in their homes and in 
their schools. Work of the groups, it 
is expected will be formulated into re- 
ports and recommendations that can 
be used by the entire educational staff 
for the improvement of schools and 
of home-school relationships. 
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Annabelle’s Salary 
and State Shoot 


By Stewart Williams 


a ED a single teacher who 
started her professional career in 
1939, received as salary for her first 
year’s teaching the sum of $1500. Out 
of this yearly income $14 was de- 
ducted by the United States Govern- 
ment for income tax. Thus Annabelle 
was left with a balance after taxes of 
$1486 with which to buy the necessi- 
ties of living and to make her con- 
tributions to the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. 

For the 1947-’48 school year Anna- 
belle will receive a salary of $2400, 
a dollar increase of 60 percent over 
her beginning salary in 1939. The 60 
percent increase in itself indicates ad- 
vancement for our teacher but let’s 
take a look at the cost of living in our 
country today as compared with the 
year this young lady began her work. 


The Increase in the Cost of Living 


The cost of living on October 15, 
1947 was 66.1 percent higher than in 
1939. Food jumped during this eight- 
year period, 115.6 percent; clothing, 
88.4 percent; rent, 10.2 percent ; fuel, 
electricity, and ice, 28.4 percent ; house 
furnishing, 86.7 percent; and miscel- 
laneous items, 41.2 percent., 

To maintain the same standard of 
living with comparatively the same 
buying power as she had in 1939, 
Annabelle should be drawing a yearly 
salary of $2864. From this salary of 
$2864 would be deducted $396 for 
income tax, leaving the net balance 
of $2468 to provide her with the same 
necessities the $1486 provided in 
1939. An additional $143.20 would 
be deducted as Annabelle’s contribu- 
tion to the Illinois Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. 

To match the purchasing power of 
her 1939 salary Annabelle needs $464 
beyond her actual $2400 salary in 
1947. There are in Illinois today many 
teachers who are experiencing Anna- 
belle’s difficulty in trying to match in- 
creased costs with their salaries. 
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The Problem in Illinois 


Annabelle’s salary-is closely tied in 
with the subject of state school fi- 
nance. In Illinois it is estimated that 
the state will provide about 19 per- 
cent of the total revenue needed to 
“maintain an efficient system of free 
schools” during the 1947-’48 school 
year. This means the local district 
will have to provide the remaining 81 
percent of the money. 

The average appropriation by the 
forty-eight states toward school sup- 
port amounts to 45 percent of the 
total revenue used to maintain the 
common schools. Our 19 percent is 
far short of the national average in 
this respect. 

The school Finance and Tax Com- 
mission created by the Sixty-fourth 
General Assembly recommended to 
the members of the Sixty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly a minimum of $120 per 
pupil in average daily attendance as 
the equalization level for both the high 
school and the elementary school. The 
General Assembly instead established 
the levels of $90 per elementary school 
pupil and $100 for the high-school 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

It is estimated by school finance 
authorities in this State that an equal- 
ization level of $140 per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance for both the high 
school and the elementary school 
would not provide for the increased 
costs these schools must meet today. 
In these increased costs Annabelle’s 
salary is an important factor. 

A minimum salary for teachers in 
the state of Illinois more nearly com- 
mensurate with practice in the better 
schools and with increased costs is 
absolutely necessary if Annabelle is 
not to find herself in competition with 
unqualified persons wishing to teach 
and willing to underbid the qualified 
teacher. In order to improve the train- 
ing level of all elementary teachers the 
State must make it financially possible 
for those in service to take training. 
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A reasonable guaranteed minimum 
salary is needed to attract to the edu- 
cational. profession the © promising 
youth of our high schools ; to make it 
possible for teachers to live according 
to standards of health and decency ; 
to place a premium upon an appli- 
cant’s preparation for teaching rather 
than upon his willingness to accept a 
low salary; to encourage the reor- 
ganization of school districts that have 
enrollments too small for efficient 
operation ; to improve teacher morale ; 
to maintain improved preparation 
standards for elementary teachers. 

What Other States Are Doing 


During the fall of 1947 the Re- 
search Department of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association surveyed the 
forty-eight states on the question of 
teachers’ salaries for the school year 
1947-’48. Eighteen states, it was 
found, have no specific law regulat- 
ing salaries. Six of these states do 
have equalization plans for aiding lo- 
cal schools that influence salaries paid. 

Thirty states have specific man- 
dates for regulating salaries. Of these, 
ten states require that teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees and no experience 
be paid $2000 or more*; legal mini- 
mums in eleven states range between 
$1999-$1500; in four states between 
$1499-$1000 (Illinois is one of the 
four states in this group); and five 
states have minimums below $1000. 

Many state salary standards are 
substantially higher in 1947-48 than 
in 1946-’47. On the average, however, 
they are still far below professional 
remuneration. 


Annabelle’s Program 


Any increase in salary Annabelle 
may experience should not come as 
the result of the school board’s having 
“pity” upon her. The increase should 
be the result of her having proved 
her worth to the community. 


*The minimum is $2400 in 
wom, Welaric', esta Su 
months term). 
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The public when in need of medical 
care or of legal advice seeks consulta- 
tion with recognized doctors and law- 
yers known for their integrity, and 
for such advice the public pays a pro- 
fessional fee. The teacher likewise 
who molds and trains young lives to 
the highest mental, physical, and moral 
levels possible deserves a professional 
salary. Annabelle and her co-workers 
wish the public would take this point 
of view. 

Mere wishful thinking, however, is 
an unprofitable occupation. Let’s see 
what Annabelle might do. 

First she might consider that the 
tax-reduction-at-all-costs attitude that 
is rapidly growing in the State and 
Nation carries with it a threat of ill- 
considered reduction in school sup- 
port. Having become aware of this 
danger, she will recognize her own 
need for more information on school 
finance. How does she proceed? 

Her first step in this educative 
process is to attend one of the Profes- 
sional Institutes being conducted all 
over the state by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, of which she is an 
ardent supporter, or similar confer- 
ences. At these Professional Insti- 
tutes she hears and witnesses panel 
discussions of four important subjects, 
namely, School Finance, School Re- 
organization, Teacher Welfare, and 
Public and Professional Relations. 
During these very inspiring and well- 
planned discussions, she receives 
much worthwhile literature to study 
when she returns to her home com- 
munity. 

Being a natural leader Annabelle at 
once starts the ball rolling toward a 
discussion in her own community on 
the topic of School Finance. A panel 
is organized consisting of a teacher, 
school board member, administrator, 
newspaper editor, county superin- 
tendent, and a lay leader, not all from 
the same town but from the commu- 
nity served by her school. 

The meeting is well planned and 
advertised, and on the appointed night 
it is very weil attended by both school 
personnel and general public. 


Asnalidlle’s Future 


This meeting leads to smaller meet- 
ings, which are held in the remoter 
parts of the school district, with the 
final result that the general public 
awake to the facts starts a movement 
to improve its schools. Organization 
of a citizens committee isthe: first 
move. This citizens committee works 
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closely with the county survey com- 
mittee and the lay and school officials. 

As a result of many months of such 
careful planning and hard work, 
pointed at all times toward what is 
best for the child, Annabelle’s county 
is reorganized into new enlarged units 
of administration and finance. The 
teachers have a start for a good salary 
schedule, and, as a result, Annabelle 
and her colleagues are looking ahead 
to better things for their schools and 
a much brighter personal future. 


Annabelle’s county has certainly 
done its part toward improving the 
schools. Now it is up to the State to 
raise the equalization levels to a 
point where the increased state aid 
brought about by these higher levels 
and the local revenue increased as the 
result of organization of larger units 
of finance, will enable these new en- 
larged districts to properly finance 
their program and provide the teach- 
ers of the State with an improved 
state minimum salary standard. 


MODERN small school 


To North Barrington Community School housing 


is no longer a problem; it is an achievement. 


The U. S. Office of Education 
estimates that it will require $13 bil- 
lion to meet the Nation’s need for 
school buildings. Of this amount $6.6 
billion is needed for public elementary 
and secondary school buildings. 

Small ‘inroad has been made in the 
postwar years on these accumulated 
needs. Material shortages and sky- 
rocketing costs have made _ school 
boards wary and contractors reluctant 
to bid. 

Now as increased enrollments, fol- 
lowing the upward curve of the birth- 
rate, begin to pour into the schools, 
“to build or not to build,” is really 
the $64 question before the school 
board in many a district. 

Under such circumstances any 
school district that builds.a modern 


_school building and has it ready to 


move into in less than six months 
from the date construction begins and 
that does it at a cost of sixty-four 
cents per cubic foot, may pat itself 
on the back. 

This was the experience of the 
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North Barrington Community School 
Consolidated District No. 89 of Lake 
County. 

The result is the beautiful ultra 
modern face brick building pictured 
above. Details about the arrangement 
of the interior are supplied by the 
president of the board of education, 
Mr. Andrew R. Bopp. 

At the extreme right is pictured 
the library. The tall building on the 
extreme left end, the only unit yet to 
be completed, is to be the combination 
gymnasium, recreation- and assembly- 
room, and civic center. 

There are an entrance lobby, a 
principal’s office, .a doctor’s and 
nurse’s office, and four classrooms. 
Walls of the classrooms (opposite 


_side of building to that pictured) are 


entirely of glass, so that daylight is 
diffused over the entire room. 

A noteworthy mechanical feature is 
the installation of separate heating 
units for each two classrooms, an- 
other for the corridors and offices and 
still another for the gymnasium. 
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WHOS T0 BLAME bor the byl RE Shortage 7? 


Illinois teacher colleges in 1947 placed nine out of ten 
graduates in teaching positions, but for explanations 
as to why more don’t graduate, we must look elsewhere. 


icccasanes or otherwise certain 
persons have been and are still spread- 
ing false information that the five 
teacher education institutions in IIli- 
nois are not training teachers. Here 
is the record of the ten-year period 
ending in 1946: 


By F. A. Beu 


What are other causes why persons 
who might normally be interested in 
teaching are not going into teaching? 
I shall discuss several causes as I 
encountered them this past year in 
various parts of the United States and 
not merely in Illinois. 


FOUR-YEAR GRADUATES OF FIVE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE PLACED IN TEACHING POSITIONS 








1937 ©1938 1939 1940 
Four-year Graduates 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 





Carbondale__.........193 173 212 255 
Charleston.......-===--—-d« 86 «= 92—i«a116ti=ié«é*22CdDdS 
DeKalb pa hl OCU 
Macomb... 105 139 151 141 
Normal ie wee) aeet . aes 


769 812 903 1063 


Placed in Teaching Positions 

Carbondale amaete fe 146 
Charleston AS fe 74 
Deiat: SB OM 124 
Macomb... _ 80 108 108 
Normal. 229 210 262 


621 596 647 714 


Percent Placed in Teaching Positions 

Carbondale 79 «74 67 57 
Charleston ._. 86 70 =663 52 
DeKalb 81 80 83 72 
Macomb . 76 77 74 76 
Normal . 82 69 73 74 


80.7 734 716 671 


255 239 197 125 193 
130 122 56 68 
197 201 96 129 
153 124 87 123 
319 284 169 230 


1054 970 533 743 


155 126 75 =89 
80 67 38 

133 127 78 

104 79 73 

228 198 


700 


60 


69.3 





These figures show 74.2 percent 
average of graduates placed in teach- 
ing positions for the ten-year period 
by Western Illinois State College and 
a 69.3 percent average for all five 
teachers colleges. Bear in mind that 
this average was held down due to the 
drafting of young men during the war 
years. In 1947 the percentage of four- 
year graduates placed in teaching po- 
sitions by the five teachers colleges 
varied from 85 to 94 percent. 

Is there then still a teacher short- 
age? Definitely. We are in need of 
100,000 qualified teachers in the 
United States to-day, mostly on the 
elementary level. Is this due to the 
inadequacy of teachers salaries? Yes, 
to some extent. 
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One cause is the excessive income 
tax. Merely increasing salaries in the 
various communities and states will 
not solve the teachers salary problem 
because there is a limit to revenue 
which can be raised and too large a 
percentage of the increase goes for 
income taxes. 

Teachers annual salaries have been 
increased by $300 over the past year, 
average for the Nation, or about 13 
percent. The increase has not been 
enough to overcome the rise in cost 
of living, with income tax deductions 
so large. 


1Citisens Look at Education: A Progress Report 
by the Citizens Federal Committee on Education, 
1947-48. Prepared by the Subcommittee on the 
Teacher in America, (Washington: U.S. Office of 
Education, 1947), page 3. 
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Here is an example of what hap- 
pens to increased wages, not an isolat- 
ed case: a teacher whose monthly 
salary was $320 in 1946, with a fam- 
ily of two persons besides himself, 
had $30.30 withheld per month. 

His salary was increased to $370 
for 1947. His withholding tax then 
became $40.70, a 34 percent increase 
whereas his salary, after taxes, has 
been increased only 13.6 percent. 

The second cause for lack of young 
people going into teaching is the fact 
that in many states, Illinois included, 
persons who graduate from high 
school obtain teaching positions pay- 
ing salaries as high as those received 
by persons who have two years of 
college or four years of college. 


Salary Limits 

Teachers themselves are to blame 
for this condition. Recommendations 
should be made in the various states 
to state boards of education or the 
state educational commissioner or the 
chief educational official (various 
titles) to set limits upon salary for 
non-qualified teachers. An excellent 
start was made in Illinois (in reverse) 
when higher minimum salaries for 
qualified teachers than for non-quali- 
fied persons who teach, were proposed 
in a minimum wage bill introduced, 
and defeated, during the Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly. 

What is the objection of state school 
officials to such regulation? They will 
tell you that emergency certificates 
are absolutely essential to keep the 
schools open. That may be true in 
certain cases and in certain states, but 
unfortunately such is not true in many 
cases in which emergency certificates 
are issued. 

I was told recently upon good au- 
thority from a school official in a mid- 
western state that there are teachers 
still employed in that state who re- 
ceived emergency certificates in World 
War I. Some emergency! Again, un- 
fortunately, these teachers will soon 


(Continued on page, 160) 
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Annual Meeting in Review 








|. was a good meeting. 

That comment, often repeated, 
summed up a feeling that those who 
attended the Ninety-fourth Annual 
Meeting were in good spirits, were 
attentive to business, and found the 
proceedings stimulating. 

Miss Helen K. Ryan and her Cre- 
dentials Committee found sixteen full 
Divisional delegations ; to a total dele- 
gate body of 478. 

Mr. Fred L. Biester, of Glen Ellyn, 
acting chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, presented the report of 
the Legislative Committee. 


Legislative Program 


Legislative gains.in the Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly account for a good 
many omissions and changes in the 
Legislative program. (See page 148.) 

Equal Pay and Sick Leave moved 
up from the “legislation wanted” class 
to join a category of teacher personnel 
measures enacted that the Legislative 
Committee is enjoined “to improve 
as needed.” 

Continuance of the State Advisory 
Commission on School District Re- 
organization “with authority com- 
mensurate to developing needs” is 
called for as are “uniformity, clarifi- 
cation, and simplification of the laws 
pertaining to the changing of (school 
distriet) boundaries.” 

Approval of a Gateway Amendment 
to our State Constitution, with the 
proposition printed on the ballot un- 
der the party circle is supplemented 
with support to the question of calling 
a Constitutional Convention if the 
Gateway Amendment is not submit- 
ted to popular referendum. 

The perennial question of the prop- 
er ratio of State to local financial 
support to the schools is sidestepped 
in the most recent recommendations. 
Instead ‘@ ‘statement of standards to 
govern ffie amount of the State Dis- 
tributive Fund is included. These are 
that the amount of the State Distribu- 
tive Fund (1) shall fully represent 
the ability of the State to support 
public education, and (2) shall enable 
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Banquet Speaker 
Hon. Everett M. Dirksen 


Congressman, 16th District 
(See page 139.) 


local school districts “to maintain ade- 
quate educational programs.” 

Growing acceptance of school lunch- 
es as a service to children and as a 
part of the educational program is 
indicated by the assembly’s demand 
that the State provide adequate ap- 
propriations for school lunches. 

The section on Federal legislation 
has been extended to call for Federal 
Income Tax exemption of teacher 
retirement allowances up to the high- 
est exemption allowed other groups. 
The Representative Assembly amend- 
ed the Federal Aid section as sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Legisla- 
tion to underscore its insistence on 
such aid to public schools only. 

Legislative goals sought for the 
Chicago schools included funds to 
permit full operation of the salary 
schedule adopted by the Chicago 
board of education January 8, 1947, 
improvement in the organization and 
functioning of the board of examiners, 
organization and maintenance of col- 
leges, instead of “only one junior 
college.” 


Budget 
Budget recommendations were pre- 
sented by Miss Edith Wentworth, 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
The proposed budget for 1948-’49 is 
based upon estimated receipts of 
$159,750. An estimated increase of 
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nearly 50 percent over the receipts 
budgeted for 1947-’48 is accounted for 
largely by the putting into operation 
of the new schedule of dues beginning 
with Divisions holding meetings in 
the spring of 1948. 

Increases in recommended disburse- 
ments, Miss Wentworth indicated, fell 
into two classes: first, those needed 
in a legislative year; second, those 
required to expand association serv- 
ices—specifically field work. 

Mr. Paul A. Grigsby, of Granite 
City, chairman of the Professional 
and Public Relations Committee, re- 
minded the assembly that the Public 
Relations Committee operates as a 
policy-forming body in the field of 
Professional and Public Relations; 
that it deals in principles and that 
such principles more often than not 
are of long-time application, and, con- 
sequently from year to year only such 
changes are made in the platform and 
program as new developments require. 

Resolutions give expression to as- 
sociation attitude on current issues. 
(Complete text is found on page 152.) 


Resolutions 

Disapproval of “a rigid program of 
compulsory military training for all 
youth” was expressed by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

The delegates approved a resolu- 
tion proposed from the floor which 
called upon the United States “to take 
the initiative in calling a convention 
of the member nations of the United 
Nations for the purpose of strength- 
ening the organization through a sys- 
tem of World Law.” 

Emphasis upon “Professional Re- 
sponsibilities” supplemented last 
year’s underlining of “Professional 
Needs.” 

New to the committee’s report as 
presented this year are sections on 
School Reorganization, (1.E.A.) Cen- 
tennial Observance, National Board 
of Education, Non-Segregation, FM 
Radio and Special Session. 

To the committee’s report as pre- 
sented the delegates added the sections 
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Scene from “Reflections of a 
Teacher,” a presentation of the 
Peoria Teachers Association. Left 
to right in the picture are Miss 
Helen Nance, Mr. Dane Harris, 
and Mrs. Dee Eichorn. 


Miss Helen Ryan, Second Vice- 
President, reports as chairman of 
the Credentials Committee. 





(page 154) Endorsement, and State 
Council on Public Education. 
Text of the Program of Public Re- 


lations as approved appears on page 
150. 


Constitution and By-Law 
Proposals 


The Assembly defeated peremptor- 
ily a proposal to provide for staggered 
three-year terms for the three vice- 
presidents and for their successive 
advancement from the third to the first 
vice-presidency. 

Practical difficulties in putting into 
effect proposals providing for local 
delegate units within the Divisions, 
made the delegates cautious and 
prompted adoption of a motion that 
the proposals be referred to the Divi- 
sions for study. 


Election of Officers 


Elected President for a one-year 
term beginning July 1, 1948, was Mr. 
Paul Grigsby, principal, Granite City 
Community High School. 

Returned to the Board of Directors, 
as First Vice-President, is Mr. E. E. 
Keener, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago. Others elected to 
offices which carry with them board 
membership are: Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Professional and Public Rela- 
tions, Mr. J. A. Mann, superintendent 
of schools, Shelbyville; Chairman, 
Committee on Legislation (to com- 
plete unexpired term) Mr. James E. 
Pease, superintendent of schools, La 
Grange ; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Thelma Elson, elementary teacher, 
Peoria; and Third Vice-President, 
Miss Anne Morrison, junior - high - 
school teacher, Rockford. 


First Vice President, Miss Marie 
Hine presents Past-President’s key 
to President J. Harold Voshall. 


The exhibit of public relations 
materials created by local teachers 
associations was sponsored by the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations, 
with Miss Kathryn Kelly as direc- 


tor. 
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The Executive Secretary’s Letter 





A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Study of unsolved problems in the field of public 
education by 1.E.A. committees and staff — first 
step in legislative planning — already is under way. 


Tu Representative Assembly of the 
L.E.A. determines the general pro- 
gram of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. It leaves to the governing 
committees, the officers, and the staff, 
the duty of implementing the program 
it has outlined. 

The off-legislative year provides the 
opportunity for research into these 
problems and their recommended so- 
lutions. It affords also an opportunity 
to promote professional and public re- 
lations relative to these and related 
problems, 

Finally, the 1948 Annual Meeting 
of the I.E.A. will have the benefit of 
this research and its findings, and thus 
may refine, re-define, or detail the 
legislative program it will recommend. 

Many questions have already pre- 
sented themselves to those engaged in 
advance study of legislative needs. For 
example—although much helpful leg- 
islation was secured relative to school 
district reorganization in the Sixty- 
fifth General Assembly—many ques- 
tions still hang fire, and many new 
ones are added. 


Reorganization Questions 


What happens to the county super- 
intendency when a new twelve-grade 
district unit covers an entire county, 
or a major part of a county? How 
dispose of the school township unit 
which becomes useless for school pur- 
poses after school district reorganiza- 
tion? Should there be a continuing 
body similar to that of the present 
State Advisory Commission and coun- 
ty committees which acting in an ad- 
visory capacity would pass upon 
boundary changes to be made after 
the present survey efforts have been 
terminated ? 

Similar questions may be raised in 
the field of school administration. Do 
schools have the authority to super- 
vise pupil placement and work pro- 
grams, sponsor public forums, field 


trips, etc? How can greater uniform- 
ity in school board election procedure 
be secured? Has the time come to 
consider the appointment rather than 
the election of county and state super- 
intendents? Should there be a state 
board of education? If so, should its 
members be elected or appointed ? 
There are many problems related 
to the extension of the public school 
program. Shall district support of a 
nursery school be legalized and state 
aid be provided? Is it not time that 
state aid be extended in behalf of the 
development of public junior colleges 





VOTING RECORDS 


The I.E.A. has been await- 
ing receipt of the final printed 
official record of roll calls in 
the Sixty-fifth General Assem- 
bly. This volume has not been 
released by the Secretary of 
State. 

In lieu of the final official 
document, the I.E.A, has been 
obliged to use roll calls appear- 
ing in the daily House and 
Senate journals as the basis 
of its report. To the extent 
that the daily journals are 
correct, this report is correct. 

Copies of the report will be 
sent to Division officers, state 
governing committeemen, 
county N.E.A.—ILE.A. chair- 
men, local associations, and 
others who file requests with 
the I.E.A. Research Depart- 
ment, 100 East Edwards 
Springfield. 

The report on voting records 
may be used to advantage in 
providing one basis of evalu- 
ation of a legislator’s attitude 
toward, and actions regarding 
school legislation. 
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By Irving F. Pearson 


in Illinois? Is it wise that the State 
Teachers College Board be made fis- 
cally independent and responsible? 
Does Illinois want.Federal aid to pub- 
lic education? If so, under what pro- 
visions ? 


Personnel Studies 


Under the heading of School Per- 
sonnel and Pupil Welfare, committees 
may consider such questions as the 
following: Shall the legal minimum 
school term be extended from eight to 
nine months? Should a child study 
center be established at the University 
of Illinois ? 

Shall a new minimum salary law 
for teachers be enacted? If so, shall it 
stipulate a flat minimum or a mini- 
mum schedule? In the latter case shall 
it be scaled on the basis of training 
and experience? Shall the marriage of 
a woman teacher continue to be a 
legal base for dismissal? Shall we 
have a state mandated form of teach- 
ers contract in Illinois? If so, what 
form should the contract take? How 
niay classroom teachers gain more 
adequate representation in member- 
ships on the Teachers Examining 
Board, if this is desired? Shall free 
texts be provided all public school 
pupils? If so, how? 


Finance Problems 


School finance and taxation still 
present many unsolved problems. 
Should the diversion of building 
funds to educational accounts be con- 
tinued after July 1, 1949? To what 
minimum levels shall the State equal- 
ize school support? Should changes in 
the qualifying rates for equalization 
be made? 

Can further increases in flat grants 
be justified? If so, what should these 
grants be? What changes shall be 
niade in the minor state aid programs? 
What matters should be brought to 
the attention of the new Commission 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on The History 


of Science and the Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff 





of 1000 persons including educators of national and 
international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding op- 
portunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops for teachers 
in primary, secondary, and higher education. Counseling 


facilities for entering students. 
° ° ° 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 14 and 15. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 26. Write now for complete bulletin. 
Dean of Summer Session, 854 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY O 
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to Study Revenue Laws and Prob- 
lems? Shall additional state aids be 
sought in a special legislative session ? 
Should new sources of state income 
be sought in behalf of the schools— 
public, teachers colleges, University of 
Illinois ? If so, what may those sources 
be, and how may they be secured? 

Enough of these questions have 
been cited to demonstrate that the de- 
velopment of a legislative program is 
not a thing that occurs overnight. 
Much time, effort, patience, and good 
judgment are involved. Bill drafting 
is the written expression of legisla- 
tive program decisions. All that fol- 
lows is legislation itself. 


Extent of Study 


It is worthy of note that the I.E.A. 
legislative study encompasses the en- 
tire field of public education. A few 
have thought that the I.E.A. was de- 
voting itself altogether to the teacher 
welfare field. It is true that a great 
deal of emphasis upon this area has 
properly been given during recent 
years. On the other hand, anyone who 
carefully follows the legislative rec- 
ord, must know the L.E.A. still func- 
tions in all areas where public educa- 
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tion, in all of its reaches, is involved. 

This includes all levels beginning 
with the nursery schools and extend- 
ing through the teachers colleges and 
the university. It includes adult and 
vocational education. It includes edu- 
cation for the unfortunate and the 
atypical. It includes school organiza- 
tion and reorganization. It includes 
anything pertinent to public education. 

It is highly essential that teachers 
everywhere follow I.E.A. publica- 





WRONG NUMBER 


Two years ago the telephone 
number for the I.E.A. Head- 
quarters was changed from 
2-6311 to 3-4533. In spite of 
immediate changes on I.E.A. 
letterheads, announcements, 
etc., calls which are intended 
for the I.E.A. are still being 
made to 2-6311. This often en- 
tails useless expense on some 
incoming long distance calls. 

The I.E.A. is now served by 
two trunk lines, both under 
the number 3-4533. 
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tions, conferences, and meetings close- 
ly in order that they may keep cur- 
rently advised regarding developments 
in the professional program. They 
must do this in order to help to give 
direction to the developing program, 
and in order to inform others and to 
seek their understanding and support. 





A Source r Inequalities 


A nine-months school term (180 
days or more) is required by law in 
twenty-one states. Two others require 
180 days in the school term if avail- 
able funds will permit. Illinois law 
requires an eight-months term. In 
practice the larger schools have terms 
of nine months or more. The dispar- 
ity in length of term between districts, 
however, is one source of educational 
inequalities in Illinois. In 1944-’45 the 
average one-teacher school in the 
State had a term of only 168.18 days 
as compared with 182.60 for elemen- 
tary schools of two or more teachers. 

These facts are included in a report 
of the results of an inquiry recently 
addressed to chief state school officers 
by the I.E.A. Department of Research. 
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Reports Approved by 
Representative Assembly 


legislation x public relations + resolutions 


Legislation 


We recommend the enactment of legisla- 
tion: 

1. To require a minimum school year of 
nine months. 

2. To permit a non-high school pupil to 
attend any recognized high school, and to 
allow any high-school pupil living in a 
school district served by a non-recognized 
high school to attend any recognized high 
school, and to provide that the district, non- 
high or non-recognized, in which such pu- 
pils reside shall pay their tuition. 

3. To authorize the establishment of nurs- 
ery schools and the use of local school taxes 
therefor. 

4. To remove conflicts as to ages of chil- 
dren in the laws on child labor, part-time 
continuation school, and compulsory attend- 
ance. 

5. To provide for the discontinuance at 
the earliest possibie date of emergency cer- 
tificates for teachers, and to provide for a 
greater number of classroom teacher mem- 
bers on the State Examining Board. 

6. To improve as needed the laws on re- 
tirement, tenure and continuing contract, 
sick leave, equal pay, and minimum salary 
for teachers. 

7. To provide that marriage of a teacher 
shall not be a cause of dismissal; neither 
shall it be a hindrance to a person’s em- 
ployment as a teacher. 

8.-To promote organization of school dis- 
tricts into units of .administration, super- 
vision, support, and attendance capable of 
maintaining adequate educational programs, 
and to provide for uniformity, clarification, 
and simplification of the laws pertaining to 
the changing of boundaries. 

9. To encourage the preservation, forma- 
tion, and expansion of unit districts with 
adequate financial support, and to provide 
for the continuance of the State Advisory 
Commission on Schoo! District Reorgan- 
ization, with authority commensurate to de- 
veloping needs. 

10. To provide a reasonable uniformity 
in the constitution and election of school 
boards, and a clarification of procedure in 
elections conducted by school boards; and 
to define quorums for the several types of 
school boards. 

11. To remove board-of-education dis- 
tricts from the controls of the Municipal 
Budget Act and to place them under budget- 
ing and auditing supervision administered 


by the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

12. To authorize county superintendents 
and boards of trustees to hire qualified ac- 
countants to assist in the auditing of school 
accounts, and to provide for the payment of 
fees for such services, and to further pro- 
vide that trustees and county superintend- 
ents may accept certified public accountants’ 
reports on local districts’ accounts. 

13. To establish a fiscally independent 
and responsible Teachers College Board, 
consisting Of members who hold no other 
elective or appointive public office. 

14. To propose a Gateway Amendment to 
our State Constitution with the proposition 
printed on the ballot under the party circle. 

15. To provide for the submission of the 
question of calling a constitutional conven- 
tion, provided the Gateway Amendment is 
not submitted to popular referendum. 

We oppose the following: 

1, State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, unless and 
until other adequate and dependable sources 
of revenue are provided. 

3. Further State legislation increasing 
instructional obligations unless provision is 
made for adequate financing. 

4. Any legislation which would substi- 
tute the present Social Security program 
for the Illinois teacher retirement systems. 

5. Any legislation curtailing freedom of 
discussion and study or interfering with 
legitimate citizenship activities of teachers. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


We recommend enactment of legislation: 

1. To increase the State Distributive Fund 
until the amount contributed by the State 
shall fully represent the ability of the State 
to support public education, and until State 
aid will enable local districts to maintain 
adequate educational programs. 

2. To provide for the organization and 
support of junior colleges in the common 
school program and to provide State aid 
therefor. 

3. To provide adequate financing of State 
assistance in pupil transportation. 

4. To provide adequate State support for 


‘the excess cost of the education of all types 


of atypical children, including the physically 
handicapped, the mentally retarded, the 
gifted, and the socially maladjusted. 

5. To provide adequate support for the 
education of all types of children in State 
institutions. 

6. To provide adequate support for the 
State institutions of higher learning, and 
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the Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

7. To provide adequate State appropria- 
tions in behalf of school lunches. 

8. To provide more adequate sources of 
revenue including a graduated income tax, 
fair assessment of both tangible and in- 
tangible property, and any legislation neces- 
sary to provide for the efficient collection 
of taxes, both current and delinquent. 

9. To provide for the prorated distribu- 
tion to the original taxing bodies of all 
penalties and interest on delinquent taxes. 

10. To require school tax objectors to 
file copies of ‘objections with the county 
clerk, the state’s attorney, clerks of the 
taxing bodies, and the county superintend- 
ent of schools (in the case of schools) ; to 
provide that state’s attorneys shall defend 
tax bodies in tax suits, unless the local 
bodies elect to employ their own attorneys ; 
and to require a ten-day notice prior. to the 
hearing on the tax objection suit. 

11. To extend the time limits for the 
transfer of unneeded building funds to the 
educational account. 

12. To require newspaper publication of 
notices of elections in all referenda involv- 
ing tax rates. 

13. To authorize any school district to 
levy a special tax, based upon referendum, 
for the purpose of furnishing textbooks 
witheut cost to the pupils of the district. 

14. To authorize State acceptance of any 
new Federal aid granted to public schools 
and to provide for its distribution. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL DISTRICT 


We recommend for the Chicago School 
District: 

1. Revenue sufficient to provide and main- 
tain an adequate school system including the 
full operation of the salary schedule adopt- 
ed by the Chicago Board of Education Jan- 
uary 8, 1947, 

2. Legislation which will improve the or- 
ganization and functioning of the Board of 
Examiners. é 

3. Legislation amending the law so as to 
permit the organization and maintenance 
of “colleges” (instead of “only one Junior 
College”). 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


We recommend the enactment of the fol- 
lowing legislation by the Congress of the 
United States: 

1. Federal aid to enable the public schools 
to meet the increased costs resulting from 
the demands on education to train success- 
fully for modern living and citizenship, and 
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“BLIZZARD™ IN A COAL MINE! 


Coal dust in a mine is a safety 
hazard. But machine-made 
“snowstorms” have taught coal 
dust to behave! The “snow” is 
rock dust, a damp whitish pow- 
der made from lime rock, and it 
is sprayed on the mine roof and 
walls by blowers. This dilutes the 
coal dust and safeguards against 
explosions. America’s coal mines 
are the world’s satest! 


Machines that feed on coal! The crocodile-like con- 
traption below is a mechanical loader. It can pile coal in 
a mine car at a rate of six tons per minute! It’s one of 
several types of machines that have ended much back- 


breaking labor for miners in modern mines. 


It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, we've 
prepared a gay little quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 
information about our greatest natural resource. 
Your classes will love it! For your free copies, just 
mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of Nationa Coat AssociaTION 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


No housing problem here! These modern homes were 
built by a mining company for its employees—and they 
rent for about $18 a month! Coal miners in many locali- 
ties own their homes or rent from private landlords. And 
home-ownership among miners is steadily increasing. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. !t 
Seuthern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me free copies of 
Oxp Kine Coat Cais a New Tune! 


Name—___ ‘ 





Street___ 
City RARE Teneo 


Name of School_— 


tidied cicmeinnens 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY .. . FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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It’s not too Early 











to plan Your 
Vacation in 


INDIANA 


@ There’s fun for all the family in an 
Indiana vacation! A wide variety of 
scenery ... an excellent paved highway 
system .. . hundreds of lovely lakes . . . 
spots of historic interest . . . these are 
among the many reasons for including 
Indiana in this year’s vacation program. 


Now is the time to plan, so that you 
can make reservations and avoid last- 
minute hurry and uncertainties. For a 
foretaste of what you may expect to 
find in Hoosierland, write now for the 
free scenic map of Indiana. Then you'll 
decide that . . . wherever you go. . 
Indiana is well worth going out of 
your way to see. 


a 
fran 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS . ... DEPT. 100-A 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





to equalize educational opportunities in the 
public schools among the states, such Fed- 
eral aid to be given to public schools only. 

2. Federal income tax exemption for 
teacher retirement allowances up to the 
highest exemptions provided other groups 
of citizens. 

3. A program to curtail the rising cost of 
living and to adjust prices to levels in pro- 
portion to the earned income of all. 


ADVANCEMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


We hereby instruct the Legislative Com- 
mittee and the members of the Staff to ad- 
vance this program in its various parts and 
as a whole as expeditiously as is possible. 

We hereby designate our Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, our official 
representative and authorize him and his 
staff to represent us in all matters of legisla- 
tion, working under the general direction of 
this committee or its executive committee ; 
and we instruct them not only to prepare 
or have prepared the necessary bills to 
cover this program of legislation, but also 
after the introduction of such measures to 
support and defend them. 

We urge the entire Illinois Education 
Association and all of its individual mem- 
pers to give their full and active support 
in translating this program into law. 

We futhermore recommend whole-hearted 
co-operation on the part of this association 
with others sincerely dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of educational opportunities in 


Public Relations 


I. The Public Relations Committee recom- 
mends the following public relations 
goals for 1948: 

A. Continuous program to interpret to 
the teachers and to the general public the 
aims, practices, achievements, and problems 
of public education, and especially the 
stimulation of effective public relations in 
the local school districts of Illinois. 

B. State-wide interpretation and expla- 
nation of educational legislation enacted by 
the Sixty-fifth General Assembly and wide- 
spread presentation of educational and pro- 
fessional problems deserving future legis- 
lative attention. 

C. Co-operation with the N.E.A. officers, 
committees, and commissions, and other na- 
tional and regional agencies having for 
their purposes the interpretation of and 
emphasis upon public education. 

D. Promotion of local education associa- 
tions ‘and the extension of field services to 
county N.E.A.-LE.A. chairmen and com- 
mittees, local associations, and the Divi- 
sions of the Illinois Education Association. 

E. Sponsorship of state, regional, and 
local conferences and workshops pertaining 
to the programs of the local, divisional, 
state, and national associations. 

F. Promotion of greater membership in 
the Illinois Education Association and the 
National Education Association toward the 
goal of universal membership in local, 
state, and national associations, and the 
promotion of the program of the united 
education associations. 

G. Continued co-operation between our 
association and other state-wide and na- 
tion-wide groups interested in public educa- 
tion. 
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A Geography 
Readiness Program 


GEOGRAPHY 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


By Poole, Barton, Baker 


Through the Day, Grade 1 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 
In Country and City, Grade 3 


Published late in 1947 
Winning nation-wide acclaim 


Features: a series of basal textbooks for the 
primary grades, simple foundational con- 
cepts systematically organized and graded, 
content based on actual experiences of 
children, vocabulary controlled for ease in 
reading, beautiful four-colored illustrations 


1948 COPYRIGHT 
~ TEXTBOOKS 


THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH SERIES 


By Wilson-Almack-Bracken- 
Baker-Abbott-Pryor 
A Separate Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


* 


LIFE AND HEALTH 


By Wilson-Almack-Bracken 
Secondary School 
Health Education 


* 


OUR AMERICA 


By Melbo 
History and Social Studies 
Grade 4-5 


* 


The publishers welcome correspondence 
concerning your interest in the above books 
for classroom use. 


THE 
BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
468 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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H. Promotion of professional relations 
and understanding among the prospective 
and present teachers. 

I. Co-operation between the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and other state-wide, 
national, and international groups toward 
the solution of postwar problems. 


Il. The Public Relations Committee rec- 
ommends the following activities to 


advance the above named goals: 


A. To Present EpucaTion To THE Pus- 
LIC 

1. A wider use of local radio stations 
and the preparation by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association headquarters staff of a 
series of radio programs adaptable for local 
use. 

2. Continued publication of Study Units, 
reprints to be furnished to civic leaders 
throughout the State. 

3. Continuation of present practice re- 
garding newspaper releases, printed book- 
lets, and visual aids, and the maintenance 
of Illinois Education Association speakers 
bureaus within the Divisions. 

4. The showing of films that may be 
recommended by the committee. 

5. Preparation and distribution of helps 
for local public relations programs with 
emphasis upon the use of such public re- 
lations manuals as Today's Techniques. 

6. A program for state-wide observance 
of American Education Week and effort to 
attain universal use of such program. 

7. Participation in state, regional, and 
local planning and discussion groups and 
conferences. 


B. To IMPLEMENT THE ILLINOIS Epuca- 
TION ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 

1. The development of a more effective 
Division, county, and local public relations 
program with adequate appropriations of 
Division funds for the Division public re- 
lations committees. 

2. Illinois Education Association staff 
and officer participation in Division busi- 
ness meetings. 

3. The use of Division bulletins and 
Itttnors Epucation supplements. 

4. The use of Ittrnors EpucATION maga- 
zine, the J.E.A. Manual for Local Educa- 
tion Associations, various committee re- 
ports, research bulletins, and other publica- 
tions. 


C. To Promore ProressionaL RELa- 
TIONS 

1. Presentation to Illinois teachers of 
the advantages, benefits, and services re- 
sulting from membership in the Illinois 
Education Association, with emphasis upon 
the use of the association film, and upon 
teacher welfare services of the association, 
such as Teacher Placement, the LE.A. 
Mutual Insurance - Company, and the 
LE.A.-N.E.A. Travel Service. 

2. Promotion of professional relations 
conferences in the various colleges. and 
universities in Illinois. 

3. Encouragement of Future Teacher 
clubs in high schools. 

4. Encouragement of Future Teacher 
chapters in teacher-training institutions. 

5. Presentation of the program and serv- 
ices of the I.E.A. to the students of teacher- 
training institutions. 

6. Development of an awareness of the 
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» NEW OCR» Fenny BOOKS 


new basic primer, first reader, 


second reader, third reader 
LAST YEAR—‘cr news in reading was the publication of The New Alice and Jerry 


Reading Readiness and Preprimer Program. 


THIS YEAR —'eediinins the news again is the publication of The New Alice and 
Jerry Basic Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader. 


Many Features Totally New in Reading! 


The Rebus—used in the preprimers, keeps interest high and sight vo- 
cabulary low. Triple Teaching Plans—one for the superior, one for the 
average, one for the immature groups. Vocabulary Workbooks—addi- 
tional seatwork lessons for the immature group. Textfilms—correlated 
with the texts, a visual tool which helps to teach reading skills. Big 
Pictures—for use with the first preprimer, enables teachers to build any 
story on Wall Chart. 
Write us today for complete information 


Representatives: George A. Soper, 1101 S. Center St., Bloomington, III. 
Elizabeth Jackson, 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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benefits to be derived from membership in 
the National Education Association and in 
its affiliated groups, such as the depart- 
ments for classroom teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and rural educa- 
tors. 


III. Promotion of Program 
The association hereby instructs the 
Board of Directors and the members of the 


staff to advance this program of public 


relations in its various parts and as a 
whole as expeditiously as possible. It urges 
all of its members to co-operate in giving 
full and active support to this program. 


Resolutions 


National Security.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association recognizes that we live 
in a world torn by social, political, and 
economic tensions, and one in which the 
structures designed to provide peace have 
not yet been perfected. To be secure in 
such a world, we must be strong. ; 

Believing that the strength of a nation 
depends to a greater degree upon the char- 
acter and education of its citizens than upon 
military might, the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation advocates adequate national pre- 
paredness for the preservation of peace, ef- 
fected not through a rigid program of com- 
pulsory military training for all youth but 
through universally improved public educa- 
tion programs supplemented by elective mil- 
itary service and training. This should aim 
to establish in our people physical vigor, 
scientific knowledge, basic technical skills, 


and civic competence. These are the re- 
sponsibilities of our public schools. 

Worip Securtry.—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association believes that world security 
is dependent upon world government. It, 
therefore, urges the United States to take 
the initiative in calling, as soon as possible, 
a convention of the member nations of the 
United Nations, as provided in the Charter, 
for the purpose of strengthening the organ- 
ization through a system of world law. 

Vereran Epucation.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association believes that the schools 
of the State should continue to be alert to 
educational needs of those who return from 
military service. The association urges that 
the ‘work necessary to advise veterans con- 
cerning éducational matters be consolidated 
insofar as possible in one central agency, 
thus eliminating possible confusion and de- 
lay for the returned service man. 

The Illinois Education Association com- 
mends the Office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic- Instruction and Department of Registra- 
tion and Education for upholding rigorous 
standards of education for private trade 
schools that engage in the training of 
veterans. 

The Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that all State and local programs for 
the continued education of veterans should 
be administered and supervised by the regu- 
larly constituted public school agencies and 
authorities. 

EpUCATIONAL OpporTUNITIES FoR YOUTH. 
—The association believes that lengthening 
of the period of formal education of youth 
and extending school and other educational, 
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e@ Simple Explanations 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 


Lennes, Rogers, and Traver, using their combined research 
and years of experience, assure: 


Step-by-Step Development 

A Wealth of Illustrative Problems 

Problems and Exercises Applied to Experience 
One New Process at a Time 

A Built-in Testing Program 

Abundant Maintenance Exercises 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


The 1947 edition of LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC makes arithmetic 
a meaningful adventure in every- 
day social situations. 


CHICAGO 6 © SAN FRANCISCO 56 
NEW YORK 3 © DALLAS | * ATLANTA 3 
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social, recreational, guidance, and placement 
services to all youth of the community, con- 
stitute excellent means of improving citizen- 
ship. It, therefore, calls upon schools 
throughout the State to be alert to the 
varied educational needs of - present-day 
youth, and it urges school atthorities to 
plan for a longer school year and to make 
adjustments in the school program needed 
to provide for all youth an adequate and 
well-rounded educational training. 

Cup Lasor Laws,— The association 
calls upon State and county officials for a 
rigid enforcement of the Child Labor Laws. 

PROFESSIONAL Neeps.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association commends those school 
authorities who have made additional salary 
adjustments to meet increased costs of liv- 
ing. It urges upon all school authorities the 
extension of this policy, as well as the adop- 
tion of fair and adequate salary schedules. 

The association urges the discontinuance 
of emergency teaching certificates as speed- 
ily <s the supply of trained teachers permits. 

Eguat Ricuts.—The Illinois Education 
Association advocates, as a logical exten- 
sion of the principles of democracy, that 
nen and women teachers should have equal 
status within their profession. 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT. — The Illinois 
Education Association recommends to the 
members of the teaching profession and to 
teacher-training institutions that they seek 
to recruit capable high-school students and 
graduates for education in the teachers col- 
leges and colleges of education in order that 
the supply of adequately trained teachers 
may meet the need. P 

Soctat Securtty.—Although the Illinois 
Education Association is aware of the social 
advantages of the general extension of the 
Social Security system and: is in sympathy 
with its objectives, the association is op- 
posed to any legislation which would sub- 
stitute the present Social Security program 
for the teachers retirement systems in IIli- 
nois. 

AnnuitTants’ Exemption.—The Illinois 
Education Association recommends that the 
Federal Income Tax Law be amended to 
exempt from Federal taxation such por- 
tion of the retirement allowances of all per- 
sons who are, or hereafter may be retired 
under local and state retiremient systems, 
as is exempted in the case of certain retire- 
ment systems. 

Scuoot Lrsrarres.—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association favors the extension of 
library services in the public schools and 
urges closer co-operation between schools 
and public libraries. 

FEDERAL Support.—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association favors Federal assistance 
to the Nation’s public schools, such assist- 
ance to be free from Federal control, and 
requests its Executive Secretary and its 
Federal Relations Chairman to continue to 
solicit Congressional support for legislation 
to this end. The Illinois Education Associa- 
tion recommends that its members and the 
public request Illinois Congressmen to sup- 
port Federal aid to the public schools. 

LirurratTions on Feperat Taxes.—The 
Illinois Education Association opposes any 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which would establish limitations 
upon Federal income, inheritance, and gift 
taxes. 
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Wexrare Services—The Representative 
Assembly expresses its appreciation of the 
expansion of the association’s Teacher Wel- 
fare services, and recommends wide-spread 
usage of these services. 

PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES. — Im- 
provement in the economic position of the 
teaching profession adds new emphasis to 
the professional obligations of all members. 
Therefore the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion urges that: 

a) Each member of the profession accept 
personal responsibility for his professional 
growth and his contribution to education. 

b) Each member accept responsibility for 
the establishment of sound school policies 
and the improvement of school practices. 
Such acceptance will result in democratic 
procedures both in the analysis and solution 
of school problems. 

c) All members participate through com- 
mittees of their own choosing in matters 
affecting salary schedules, teaching condi- 
tions, contractual relationships, tenure, sick 
leave, and retirement benefits. 

d) Each member improve the status of 
education by participation or leadership 
in professional organizations, in continuous 
public relations programs, and in community 
services. 

ScHoot REorRGANIZATION.—The Illinois 
Education Association reaffirms its faith in 
the purposes which motivated the county 
school district survey legislation and reor- 
ganization program. It expresses the hope 
that the county survey committees will 
work diligently to the end that the reorgan- 
ization recommended will be educationally 
sound and forward looking. 

The association urges full professional 
and lay support for school district reorgan- 
ization that will equalize minimal educa- 
tional opportunity, extend educational ser- 
vices, improve professional opportunity, and 
equalize the tax support for schools. 

CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE.—-Since the II- 
linois Education Association will become 
one-hundred years old on December 26, 
1953, and since the history of public edu- 
cation in Illinois is closely related to that 
of the association, it is recommended that 
the state association, its various Divisions, 
its sectional and local affiliates, plan prop- 
erly and adequately for the centennial ob- 
servance of the association, and for the 
proper celebration of the development of 
public education in Illinois. 

NationaL Boarp oF Epucation.—The 
Illinois Education Association urges the 
Congress to establish the United States 
Office of Education as an independent 
agency of the Federal Government under 
the control of a national board of education. 
The association recommends that this board, 
selected on a non-partisan basis be com- 
posed of representative laymen who shall 
be appointed by the President to long, over- 
lapping terms. 

It further recommends that a profession- 
ally qualified Commissioner of Education, 
responsible to the board for the conduct of 
his office and the performance of his duties, 
be selected by the board to serve as its 
executive officer. 

Non-SkGREGATION.—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association endorses the principle of 
non-segregation of groups because of race, 
color, or creed within the public schools of 
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practical assistance to the public schools, 
and since failure to inaugurate such ser- 
vice in Illinois shortly may cause the schools 
to lose the bands, already reserved for the 
proposed Illinois system, to commercial 
stations, and since a well-co-ordinated FM 
system for Illinois has already been out- 
lined in scientific detail, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Governor, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Illinois 


Legislature, the University of Illinois, the 
state teachers colleges, the board of edu- 
cation of the Chicago public schools, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
and other state-wide organizations, along 
with the LE.A., be called upon to support 
the inaugural of the proposed FM radio 
network for Illinois schools. 

Spectra Session.—WHeEreas, Illinois is 
experiencing a continuing shortage in quali- 
fied teachers and in capable students prepar- 
ing for teaching, and 

Wauereas, This shortage is predicated 
upon the financial inability of many districts 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 

















Science 
Service 


plans fun and 


opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas and discoveries 
in science to your students, you may 
wish to make use of the non-technical 
aid of Science Service, established in 
1921 to popularize science. 


Services — planned by scientists and 
world-wide scientific institutions — 
which might particularly interest you 
and your class are: 


Things of Science: member is sent a 


_ different box of unusual 


“Things” monthly, like 
) Wn 1, 


dinosaur bone, lava, 

glass fibers, oil — with 

{ | detailed descriptions, 

°*' suggested experiments, 

and museum-type labels. $4 per year. 
New memberships limited. 


Science “Fundamentals: 

mental kits for 

school and home 

use—thus “Fun” 

might go on after 

as well as during 

school hours; (1) mag- 

netism and electricity, (2) black light 
and glowing materials, (3) soilless gar- 
dening. $4.95 each. Limited supply. 
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“Science News Letter" and “Chemistry”: 
comprehensive, illustrated reports of 
news in science and chemistry that 
might stimulate classroom discussion 
of developments not yet in texts. 


Science Clubs of America: through 
this organization, newspapers, muse- 
ums, teachers and sci- 

entists help your club 

organize, carry out ac- 

tivities and research. 


Science Talent Search: .. 

for high school seniors with special 
ability in creative research. College 
scholarships and trips awarded. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, E. W. Scripps Estate and the Jour- 
nalistic Profession. If furtherinterested, write 
directly to Watson Davis, Director, Science 
Service,1719 N St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 

of quality for 

complete 

chewing 








to attract the services of qualified teachers, 
Wuereas, This inability in many in- 
stances is caused by new legislative restric- 
tions against the local property tax and 
upon the necessity for greater state aid to 
the schools, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Illinois Education As- 
sociation request the Governor to include 
in any call for a special session of the IIli- 
nois Legislature, a call for consideration 
_ of an immediate increase in state aid to 
public schools, and relief from local prop- 
erty tax restrictions should be considered 
at the same time. 
ENpoRSEMENT.—WHEREAS, Welbourn S. 
Dimmitt, superintendent of schools of For- 
est Park, Illinois, is a member of the Lake 
Shore Division of the Illinois Education 





GUL in Fum, 


Like all Gold Medal school art prod- 
ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make 
art instruction a joy both for teacher 
and student. Colors are so radiant 
and responsive, they are truly inspir- 
ing. On the practical side, they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and 
do not get soft or sticky in damp 
weather. Metal boxes now contain 
new improved brushes with naturally 
pointed “spring” bristles and perma- 
nently set plastic handles that may 
be used to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Association and an ardent worker in our 
association and 

Wuenreas, His candidacy is being spon- 
sored by the Superintendents’ Roundtable of 
Northern Illinois and has been endorsed by 
the Illinois Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the Lake Shore Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, and the Illinois 
Association of County Superintendents, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Education 
Association go on record as endorsing the 
candidacy of Welbourn S. Dimmitt for 
member of the executive board of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

State Councit on Pustic Epucation.-— 
Wuereas, The provision of an adequate 
program of public education is a vital con- 
cern to many professional and ‘lay groups 
in Illinois, be it 

Resolved, That our Board of Directors 
and Staff be instructed to take the initiative 
in forming a State Council on Public Edu- 
cation to promote the program of public 
education beginning in the elementary 
schools and extending through the univer- 
sity. 

APPRECIATION.—The Illinois Education 
Association expresses appreciation to those 
members of the Sixty-fifth General Assem- 
bly who supported the legislative program 
of the association, and to all who assisted 
in the enactment of helpful educational 
legislation. 

The Illinois Education Association ex- 
presses its deep appreciation and gratitude 
to all who have participated in the program 
of the annual meeting, to the public press 
and radio for their co-operation and support, 
and to the members of committees and or- 
ganizations that contributed to the success 
of the convention. 


Students Plan amily 
Relations Lecture Series 


Leading authorities on the psychol- 
ogy of sex and family relations pre- 
sented a series of six assembly lec- 
tures attended by record audiences 
during January and early February 
at Eastern Illinois State College. 

The series resulted from President 
R. G. Buzzard’s action in turning 
over to students the entire responsi- 
bility for weekly assemblies. A 
student committee responded by en- 
listing the services of some of the 
Nation’s best-known experts. 

Among the vitally interesting topics 
discussed were some which represent 
an area in education often neglected 
in the typical liberal arts curriculum. 
Here are some of them: Rating and 
Dating on the College Campus, Court- 
ship and Engagement as Marriage 
Insurance, Sex and Happiness in 
Marriage, How to Quarrel Success- 





fully, Marriage as an Opportunity’ 


for Personality Growth, and Respon- 
sible Parenthood. 
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N.E.A. Honor Roll 


On December 31, 1947 there were 
1585 more N.E.A. members in IlIli- 
nois than.on December 31, 1946 (Dec. 
31, 1946, 17,935; Dec. 31, 1947, 19,- 
520). In the first six months of 1947, 
4,820 persons were enrolled as N.E.A. 
members in Illinois. In the first six 
months of 1948, however, 7,922 per- 
sons must be enrolled in the N.E.A. 
(1.65 times as many as in the com- 
parable period last year) if Illinois is 
to attain its 1948 quota (27,442). 

The list of school districts and 
schools that from December 2, 1947 














SUMMER SESSION 


College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


June 18 - August 14 








Workshop in the Education of 
Exceptional Children 

A wor' for teachers and supervisors 
of (1) ucable mentally handicapped; 
(2) deaf and hard of hearing; (3) crippled 
and cerebral palsied - 

Four or eight weeks— 
graduate or undergraduate credit 


x 


Workshop in the 

Curriculum of the School 
A full-time workshop geared to the state- 
wide Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program which is sponsored by the office 
of the superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the Illinois Secondary School Princi- 
pals’ Association. Admittance by applica- 
tion, 

First four weeks—1! unit graduate credit 

Full eight weeks—2 units graduate credit 


zee 


Course in the Administration of the 
Community Unit School District 
Section A dune 23-August 14 
1 unit graduate credit 
Section B June 23-July 17 
1 unit graduate credit 
Section C July 17-August 14 
1 unit graduate credit 


Planned to help develop persons who can 
take positions of leadership in the com- 
munity unit districts which are being or- 
ganized in Illinois 


> 2 = 
Conferences on Public School Ad- 
ministration, Elementary Educa- 


tion, Vocational Education, and 
Education of Exceptional Children 


weer 


Other courses in Agricultural Education, 
Elementary Education, Guidance, Home 
Economics Education, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Junior College, Psychology, Sec- 
ondary Educa " Jal ion, 
—" and Measurements, and Visual 

s. 


- 
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to January 2, 1948 attained 100 per- 
cent membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association for the current 
year, 1947-’48, which follows, was 
released by Mr. T. D. Martin, di- 
rector of membership for the N.E.A. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Arlington Heights (El.).....__-_1945 
Barrington —_ 1946 
Cisco Community Consolidated 1947 
Dolton ____ ‘ * ew 
Elmhurst (EL) Tita Toes By sae 
Elmwood Park __. 

Evanston (E1.) 

Evanston Township ‘High “School 


1931 
—— 
.....1946 
1930 


Hemied {Eh ) os 
Highland Park (EL) 

Hinde 

Kenilworth __ 1924 
—— (BL) - a 1944 
eee Se 
Naperville - BS Le Ae 1924 
North Chicago, District 64 nae 
Oak Lawn (El.), District 123__ cil 1947 
Okawville Community High School __1947 
Palatine 1944 
Palos Park 1944 
Pinckneyville Community High School 1946 
Princeville Community High School__1944 
Reynolds Community High School. 

River Grove 


1999 
1943 
1946 
Oe. 
sascha 
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PRICE, $149.50 


For Sale by 


RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Champaign, Illinois 


Distributors of 


WILCOX-GAY RECORDERS 
PRESTO RECORDERS 
RAULAND INTER-COM AND 
FOOTBALL SOUND SYSTEMS 
HOLMES PROJECTORS 
HOLT FLOOR SURFACING 
MACHINES 
WOLBER LIQUID PROCESS 
DUPLICATORS 
ART PICTURES FOR WALLS 
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Riverside (El.) - 
Riverside-Brookfield Township _ 

High School - 
Roanoke Township High ‘School _ 
Robinson Township High School 
Signal Hill (P.O. Belleville) .._._ 
Steger —_ ad 
Warren Community High | ‘School _ 
Warrenville _ 
Watseka (El.) _ 
Waukegan (El.) 
West Chicago (El.) 
West Chicago Community 

High School _. 
Westmont __ 
Wheaton _..___ 
Zion (EL) 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Blue Island, Forest Ridge School__ 
Calumet, Bowen School — t 
Calumet, Calumet School - _..1947 
Cerro Gordo, Cerro Gordo School _...1946 
Chicago Ridge, Chicago Ridge, School 1947 
Dalton City, Berger School__._____.1947 
Deerfield, Deerfield Grammer School 1944 
Des Plaines, Croatian School_______ 1947 
Des Plaines, East Main School.___1947 
East St. Louis, Attuck School 1946 
East St. Louis, Edgemont School 1945 
East St. Louis, Hawthorne School 1921 
East St. Louis, Lansdowne ses 

High: School - 
East St. Louis, Manners ‘School - ; 
East St. Louis, Monroe School 
East St. Louis, Roosevelt School 
East St. Louis, Wilson School 
Franklin Park, Irving-Wolf School 
Franklin Park, Mannheim School 
Glenwood, Glenwood School 
Glenwood, Strassburg School 
Grayslake, Grayslake School 
Highland Grove School 

(P.O., R.R., Palatine) 
Hines School (P.O., 3301, 

Knoxville, Peoria) . 
Hoover, Hoover School (P. 0. 

R.R., Lansing) 
Lake Bluff, Lake Bluff School _ 
Lemont, Sag Bridge School __ 
Lindberg School (P.O. Elgin) 
Merrill-School (P.O., R.R., 

Wheeling) - 
New Era School (P.O. Elgin) _ 
Northbrook, Northbrook School 1947 
Oak Grove School (P.O. + re _.1947 
Orland Park, Kirby School —.._.1947 
Orland Park, Maue School _._______.1947 
Orland Park, Orland Center School _ 1947 


1947 
1947 


1946 
1942 
1942 
1946 
1941 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1946 


1947 
1939 
1947 
1946 
1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 
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Paris, Vance School —....____.1944 
Peoria, Glen Oak School ______.1946 
Peoria, Kingman School _..___.1943 
Princeville, Princeville School - 1944 
Prospect Heights School (P.O., RR, 

Mt. Prospect) — . 
River Road School (P.O., RR, 

Schiller Park) . 
Skokie, East Prairie School 
Spaulding School (P.O. Elgin) 
Strong School (P.O., R.R., Mt. 

Prospect) - ; ee 
Summit, Argo School , 
Tinley Park, Tinley Park School 
Waterman, Waterman School 
Wheeling, Wheeling School 
Woodside School (P.O. Elgin). 
Worth, Worth School 


...1947 


1947 
1947 
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Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level and in sight of perpetual snow, has 
a superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate and 
recreational advantages are combined 
with excellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New permanent 
housing facilities are now available. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
dune 21 to July 23 
duly 26 to August 27 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography, Geology, History, 
Home Economics, Journalism, Library 
Science, Law, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, creative 
arts program, and conferences. 


PP rteichder' aitdael 
COLORADO 


IP. BOULDER, COLORADO 


Xx complete information, write to 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept.O 

Name..... 

St. and No. 

City and State re 
tly Application for Admission is Advised 








Pri a a “U Elementary ‘Grades. 
rimary an pper . 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. nning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for 

and college graduates. Summer term: June 
21. Fall term: September 20. Write for 


catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 828B, Evanston, Ill. 





Illinois Educators, Attention 
“A New Four Star Production" 
coming from Illinois 


THE DOING ART BOOKS 


By Jessie Todd and Ann Gale 
Chic: 


Mustrated Teachers Manual $1.00 


The answer to your request for Practical, 
Simple Problems actually worked out in the 
classroom. 


New! Practical! Inspirational! 
THOMAS RANDOLPH co.” CHAMPAIGN 








FLEXCRAFT 


The new liquid plastic for the making of 
artificial flowers. Each set is a complete 
workshop in itself. 


Jr. Kit........ $4.50 


Complete ae of General Handicraft 
Supplies Sent Upon Request 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


770-772 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, 0. 











Summer School 


aS — : 
EARN YOUR A.B. and A.M. DEGREES... 


Graduate degrees offered in Education and 
Psychology, Biology, English, Political 
Science, and graduate courses in other sup- 
porting fields. Undergraduate programs 
offered in Music, Art, Science, and man 

others. Two summer sessions: June 7-18 and 
June 21-Aug. 6. Plus Music Camp Aug. 8-21. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 


Beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous as 
a summer resort—is “Air conditioned by 
Nature” Nearly 8000 feet above sea level, 
average summer temperature is less than 
70. Unexcelled fishing, hiking, riding and 
— facilities —awe-inspiring scenery — 
1 close and easily accessible. 
For Complete Information, Write: 


BOX 1042-1 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON COLORADO 








Of all things 3 


A national inventory of talent has 
recently been completed by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. Instructed by the President to 
study ways and means of expanding 
educational opportunities for all able 
young people, the commission set out 
to find how many young people we 
as a Nation will have in 1952 and in 
1960 able to benefit from education 
extending beyond high-school. 

The commission studied the results 
of the Army General Classification 
Tests given to nearly 10 million in- 
ductees. The test data gave the distri- 
bution of scores by the highest year 
of schooling each individual had com- 
pleted at the time of induction. It was, 
therefore, possible to determine the 
lowest typical score of those who had 
completed a given grade of schooling. 

Persons attaining such scores, it 
was assumed, had a reasonable expect- 
ancy of completing an education at 
the specific levels beyond the high 
school. On this basis the commission 


forecast of what twelve years hence 
will be full educational opportunity in 
terms of the number of young people 
that higher education should serve. It 
is an expression of the commission’s 
faith “that the American people will 
invest in the youth of this Nation 
whatever full educational opportunity 
may cost” and that the institutions of 
higher education will make whatever 
adjustments are required by the in- 
creased enrollments. 

Because of the magnitude of these 
adjustments and the pressure of time, 
Federal financial assistance to higher 
education will be required, the com- 
mission finds. It reasons: 

“The Federal Government assumes 
responsibility for supplementing state 
and local efforts in military defense 
against the Nation’s enemies without ; 
surely it my as justifiably assume re- 
sponsibility for supplementing state 
and local efforts against educational 
deficiencies and inequalities that are 
democracy’s enemies within. 





concluded that: 


1) At least 49 percent of our popu- 
lation has the mental ability to com- 
plete fourteen years of school with a 
curriculum of general and vocational 
studies that should lead either to gain- 
ful employment or to further study at 
a more advanced level. 

2) At least 32 percent of our popu- 
lation has the mental ability to com- 
plete an advanced liberal or special- 
ized professional education. 

Applying these percentages to the 
estimated college-age population in 
1960, the commission arrived at a 
college enrollment goal of 4.6 million. 
Of these 2.5 million would be in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades; 1.5 
million in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
grades. 

Goals for enrollments in graduate 
and professional schools the commis- 
sion based on an inventory of national 
need for such specialized and profes- 
sional services. Six hundred thousand, 
it .estimated should be enrolled in 
1960 for college work beyond the first 
degree. 

The goal of 4.6 million college en- 
rollment in 1960 is best appreciated 
when set beside the unprecedented 
2,354,000 college enrollment of 1947. 

This 4.6 million is the committee's 
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cis IMPROVE YOUR 
ww FRENCH 


in beautiful, Old-World surroundings 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Montreal, Canada 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 11 


Perfect your French, for pro- 
fessional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive 
French atmosphere of McGill's popu- 
lar, long-established French Summer 
School at Montreal — in the heart of 
Old-World French Canada. Ideal 
study, conversational, residential 
course for teachers, students, and 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French 
university teachers. Resident scholar- 
ships and university credit certificates. 
Co-educational. Comfortable accom- 
modation, interesting social amenities. 
Fee (board, residence and tuition) $220 

« 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Montreal, Canada 
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“We may be sure our democracy 
will not survive unless American 
schools and colleges are given the 
means for improvement and expan- 
sion. This is a primary call upon the 
Nation’s resources. We dare not dis- 
regard it. America’s strength at home 
and abroad in the years ahead will be 
determined in large measure by the 
quality and the effectiveness of the 
education it provides for its citizers.” 


* 

The Teachers Retirement System 
of the State of Illinois showed an ex- 
cess of income ‘over expenditures of 
$4.5 million at the close of the 1946- 
‘47 year, according to the recently re- 
leased Eighth Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees. Major income 
items, of course, were salary deduc- 
tions and payments on prior service 
and military service, which totalled 
$3.3 million, and the $4.2 million paid 
out of the common school fund to 
meet the State’s obligations. Major 
expenditures were the $2.67 million 
paid out in benefits and $726,118.29 
in refunds. 


The trustees’ report shows that 
during the 1946-’47 year 4,860 per- 
sons were drawing a pension. Of these 
529 had retired during the year be- 
cause of age or disability under the 
provisions of the 1939 Act, while an 
additional 90 had retired or received 
increased benefits under the provi- 
sions of the 1915 Act. 

The $4.5 million excess of annual 
income over expenditures is credited 
to reserve funds. These have grown 
from approximately $3 million in 
1939 to somewhat more than $23 mil- 
lion up to June 30, 1947. Such in- 
creased reserves are undoubtedly 
gratifying to the members of the sys- 
tem in view of the much larger accrued 
actuarial liability (a substantial part 
of which originated with the 1915 
Act), which needs to be met during 
the next few years. 


* 

Overseas Teacher Relief receipts 
on January 19, 1948 totalled $174,- 
244.88, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, through which contributions 
are being channelled, reports. Of this 


amount f[llinois contributed $10,- 
130.09 to rank fourth among the 
states. Ohio ranked first with credited 
contributions on that date totalling 
$18,447.39. I.E.A. records indicated 
that on January 19 $1,632.99 addi- 
tional had been transmitted. Thus 
O.T.R. contributions receivedat I.E.A. 
headquarters totalled $11,763.08. 
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But 1,313 school districts would re- 
main in ninety-one counties of the 
State where 10,834 operated in 1945- 
’46 if recommendations of the county 
survey committees were adopted in 
full. These recommendations are con- 
tained in the tentative reports filed 
with the State Advisory Commission 
by ninety-one of the ninety-three ex- 
isting county survey committees. Of 
the 1,313 recommended districts, 277 
would be community unit districts. 
Nineteen survey committees recom- 
mended a single county unit. 

Eight of the nine counties that did 
not vote to hold the survey under 
the provisions of the 1945 Survey 
Act have reported a favorable vote 
under the provisions of H.B: 133 as 
enacted, which gave them a right to 
vote again on the proposition. Now 
101 of the 102 counties in Illinois have 
county survey committees. 


Federal aid - public elementary 
and schools has the blessing 
of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. The senate of 
that body meeting November 11, 1947 
adopted the following resolution : 

“. . . . the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities here- 
by endorses the principle of Federal 
aid to publically controlled and oper- 
ated elementary and secondary schools 
for the purpose of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity when such assis- 
tance is free from Federal control and 
thus preserves a maximum .of local 
and state autonomy. We look upon 
such a program as the most basic step 
which can be taken at this time by 
the Federal Government in behalf of 
education.” 


oe 


PROGRAM FOR UNESCO 
(Continued from page 134) 
and maintenance; the participating 
governments or individuals will meet 
travel expenses. 

TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UN- 
DERSTANDING.—Two major lines of 
operation were authorized in this field. 
The Director General is instructed to 
study how the member states of 
UNESCO are teaching about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Materials on this subject developed 
by local school systems and by in- 
dividual leaders may be sent to the 
Committee on International Relations 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Second, the Director General is 
to sponsor two competitions for young 
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people which will stimulate wide pub- 
lic interest in the work of UNESCO. 
The exact terms of the competitions 
will probably not be announced until 
next fall. 

TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHING Ma- 
TERIALS.—Activities in the collection, 
study, and improvement of textbooks 
and teaching materials, particularly 
those which relate to international 
understanding, will be continued. 

EpucaTIoNAL Missions.—On the 
request of member states, UNESCO will 
provide expert advice on reorganiza- 
tion of educational systems and on 
methods of increasing international 
understanding. Wherever possible, 
these missions will include representa- 
tives of teachers organizations. 


Supplementary Projects 


In addition to the seven top priori- 
ties just enumerated, the General Con- 
ference approved ten other projects 
which, although important, do not re- 
quire large immediate expenditures of 
money and time. 





TEACHERS ARE STUDYING 
(Continued from page 140) 
ciplining and nagging, in straighten- 
ing out classroom situations sparked 

by “bad” boys. 

The committee is getting proof of 
this. Dr. Prescott tells of a Philadel- 
phia school where the principal tabu- 
lates each year the white slips chil- 
dren must carry with them when they 
are sent to the office. The slip tells 
the child’s misdemeanor, the time, 
and includes the teacher’s signature. 

Last year he discovered that cer- 
tain teachers had sent 30 percent fewer 
slips than in the previous four years. 
In listing the names of these teachers 
he discovered that they were exactly 
those who were engaged in the child 
study program. 

“Principals and supervisors tell our 
teachers what to do, and they do as 
they’re told, and then we blame them 
for poor results and assume they’re 
not bright enough to do better,” says 
Dr. Prescott. “Teachers have a right 
to be peeved. But we find, if we teach 
them the skills they need, they can 
figure out for themselves how to do 
the job.” | 

“Understanding individual children 
in this way may sound like an im- 
possible task. But the good teachers 
have always done it. With the prop- 
erly developed techniques about two- 
thirds of the teachers now in service 
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can be made effective at it. Most of 
the others can be significantly influ- 
enced. About one in five you just 
can’t do anything for. They won't 
deal with children on the basis of 
understanding. They insist on deal- 
ing with them on the basis of ‘tech- 
niques alone.” 

All teachers in the program have 
entered it voluntarily. They are all 
willing to give up several hours a 
week and parts of their vacations to 
work. And all feel renewed enthu- 
siasm about their profession. 

Dr. Prescott tells of a sixty-eight 
year old first-grade teacher who was 
supposed to retire but became so in- 
terested in the work she stayed on 
till she was seventy. At the end of a 
year’s study of twin boys in her room 
she said, “That’s the happiest year of 
my life and my teaching. If I could 
only have known this forty years ago.” 








EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR 
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POOR BUT EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 


(Continued from page 134) 


When placed in a position where she 
would be seen and heard by all, her 
stuttering became more pronounced. 

In this way, her defect became suf- 
ficiently noticeable for her to be 
aware of it. It showed her the foolish- 
ness of such speech, since the other 
children and some of the parents 
laughed. It also made her feel and 
act much like Eva, and it made her 
speech worse. 

Yes, there is much efficient teach- 
ing. It is too bad that so much of it 
is poor. I wonder what, if anything, 
we can‘learn from it. Maybe we will 
take heart when we consider that 
desirable attitudes may be conditioned 
just as well as undesirable ones. 

Perhaps the distinction between 
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poor teaching and effective teaching 
may have some bearing upon the prob- 
lem of what constitutes the good 
teacher. Viewed in this perspective, 
it may appear that knowing what we 
want to teach and how learning takes 
place are more significant factors than 
we thought. 

The “intangibles” behind which we 
hide in our unwillingness to tackle 
the essentials may turn out—like the 
emperor’s new clothes, of which Hans 
Christian Andersen wrote—to exist 
only for those who delude them- 
selves. 

Many will say that much poor 
teaching results frem the effectiveness 
of a poor home environment. True 
enough. A lot of good teaching results 
from the effectiveness of a good home 
environment, too. 


WE INVITED COMPLAINTS 
(Continued from page 136) 





“no,” ‘26 percent were uncertain, and 
10 percent expressed no opinion. 

When the responses to this question 
by the generally satisfied parents were 
analyzed, 48 percent of them said 
“yes,” 17 percent said “no,” 27 per- 
cent were uncertain, and 8 percent ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

When the responses to this same 
question of the generally dissatisfied 
parents were analyzed, only 16 per- 
cent of them said “yes,” 57 percent 
said “no,” 24 percent were uncertain, 
and 3 percent expressed no opinion. 

It is quite obvious to us that we 
as a staff have work. to do with pupils 
and with parents to learn to know 
them better, for not only is it sound 
educational procedure but it is ex- 
tremely important in helping to elimi- 
nate the dissatisfaction of parents. 

One very important step in the di- 
rection of learning to know our pupils 
better is, of course, to reduce the num- 
ber of pupils for whom a teacher is 
responsible. When questioned ahout 
the overcrowding of the Decatur 
schools, nearly half of the generally 
dissatisfied parents felt that -the 
schools were seriously overcrowded 
while only about one-tenth of the gen- 
erally satisfied parents felt so. It seems 
clear that the buildings for which 
plans are now nearing completion 
should be constructed soon not onl) 
to meet the challenge of the rising 
birth rate but also to decrease the 
teacher load, first to thirty pupils. 
then to twenty-five pupils. 

We have what we believe to be a 
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sound reading program in our pri- 
mary department, and we have abun- 
dant evidence to substantiate our be- 
lief. The survey revealed, however, 
that there still are some parents who 
feel that the old fashioned way is best 
and they are critical of our schools for 
using the modern methods. We have 
a selling job to do here. The survey is 
most helpful in identifying for us this 
source of dissatisfaction and in enabl- 
ing us to make an intelligent attack 
upon it. 

The survey has served to open up 
a channel between our schools and our 
citizens that must now be kept open 
so that ideas may freely and continu- 
ously flow both ways. Only thus can 
our schools expect the continuance of 
the splendid support both financially 
and morally which our community is 
giving to its schools. 


MOST WONDERFUL DAY 
(Continued from page 137) 

Some of the well-paid radio execu- 
tives who read Miss Mills’ letter stat- 
ing why she liked to teach were ap- 
palled to learn that.the thirty-five year 
old elementary instructor made but 
$1,420 a year, $27.38 a week, in 1946. 
On this salary she supported her 
mother as well as herself. 

In thirteen years of teaching she 
had never been able to save enough 
money to return to Eastern Illinois 
State College to complete work for a 
degree, although she had taken ex- 
tension courses and returned to col- 
lege during the summer months. She 
finished the two-year course in 1929. 

So it was a novel experience for 
Miss Mills to be feted with luxurious 
elegance in Chicago before the radio 
program at which she received the 
$1500 prize, which permitted her to 
complete requirements for the B.S. in 
Ed. degree. 

Given the opportunity to finish her 
work at any college or university of 
the Midwest, Miss Mills returned to 
Eastern. In a letter to President R. G. 
Buzzard she said, in part: 

“Tf I am a successful teacher, most 
of the credit goes to the teachers col- 
lege, as I have had all my training 
there.” 

She paid special compliments to 
Miss Edith Ragan and the late Miss 
Florence Gardner, critic teachers. 

“Dr. William Wood, too,” she 
said, ‘was a profound inspiration 
when I took extension work under 
him. He persuaded me, for example, 
to read every bit of material he recom- 
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mended, without actually demanding 
it.” 
First Orchid 
The big day in Chicago was May 
26, 1946. That morning Miss Mills 


had breakfast in bed. Before the pro- 
gram she dined 


had eight dozen roses in her room, 
saw State of the Union and other 
plays. 

When finally she appeared on the 
program and accepted the check Miss 
Mills said: 

“This check is more than. 1 have 








in the famous 
Pump Room. It 
was the first time 
that the Pump 
Room, used to 
dazzling celebri- 
ties, had service 
held up while 
photographers 
took pictures of 
a school teacher. 

She received 
her first orchid 
from Joe Kelly, 
program director 
and announcer, 
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ever earned in a whole year. For years 
I have dreamed of working for my de- 
gree, but home responsibilities made 
it impossible. It would have taken me 
about fifteen years to save up for a 
year like this.” 

Up to May 26, 1946, Mildred Mills’ 
experience, on the surface, was typi- 
cal of Illinois elementary teachers. 

Following receipt of the diploma at 
Eastern in 1929, she taught two years 
at Lerna, in Coles county. Then she 
taught for five years in rural schools 
near her home, in Paris. In 1940 she 
took the position at the Mayo School 
which she held at the time of her 
selection as a “best teacher of 1946.” 

Prior to her graduation last spring, 
Miss Mills accepted a position as 
teacher of third grade at the Monroe 
School, in Hinsdale, Illinois, where 
she is now teaching. 


Why She Chose Teaching 


She replied recently to a letter ask- 
ing this question: “Why did you 
choose teaching asa career, and what 
are some of your convictions about it 
as a profession ?” 

“I think I chose teaching because I 
love to work with children. I know 
that is why I have remained a teacher. 

“My convictions about my job are 
little different from those of many 
other persons who have devoted their 
lives to the profession. 

“I simply believe that each child is 
an individual and should be taught as 
such. I endeavor to conduct each day’s 
work in such a way that each child is 
happy, has a feeling of confidence in 
him or herself, and in what is being 
done. 

“I’m very much interested in hav- 
ing the children actually live in the 
way- all boys and girls should live, as 
well as learn the skills, etc., that are 
associated with the three R’s. I like 
to think of my room as a big happy 
family in which we work (learn), 
grow, play, and share happiness as 
well as unhappiness. 

“, .. I’m sorry to write so sketchily, 
but I’m terribly busy here. I’m really 
having a happy time this year, as al- 
ways. This community, Hinsdale, is 
a lovely place in which to work. 

“Sincerely, 
Mildred B. Mills” 

Perhaps in her closing lines Mildred 
Mills gave away the innermost secrets 
of success: she is happy “as always”; 
she is “terribly busy”; and she is 
working in a “wonderful place.” 

Of course, she’s successful ! 
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TEACHING SHORTAGE 
(Continued from page 143) 


retire under the teachers retirement 
system of that state along with quali- 
fied teachers. 


Superman Role Shunned 


A third cause for the insufficient 
number of young people going into 
teaching is the combined discourage- 
ments of the conditions under which 
teachers are expected to live in many 
communities and the “drudgery-like” 
picture of their profession teachers 
paint for high-school students. 

Many communities even to-day ex- 
pect a teacher to be a superman who 
with one hand tied can teach six 
classes, direct a play or coach ath- 
letics, supervise two study halls, be a 
member of all important community 
clubs, teach Sunday school, supervise 
the boy or girl scouts, put on the Red 
Cross drives, and in his spare time 
raise money for the school band by 
staging a school carnival. 

I hasten to add that there are hun- 
dreds of communities in which condi- 
tions are rapidly changing for the 
better, but unless all do so change we 
cannot expect to attract capable, ener- 
getic, well qualified persons who are 
well-balanced emotionally to teaching. 

The estimated enrollments in teach- 
er-education colleges and universities 
in 1947? show the lowest percentage 
of increase among institutions of high- 
er learning. Enrollments in all institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States increased 12.5 percent; in 
teachers colleges the increase was but 
8.1 percent; junior colleges, 16.6 per- 
cent; Negro colleges, 26 percent. 


Erroneous Idea 


A fourth reason why young people 
fail to enter the teaching profession is 
that too many school-board members, 
administrators, and teachers them- 
selves believe teachers will be a “dime 
a dozen” in two or three years. That 
is an erroneous idea. 

In the five-year period 1942-’47 ap- 
proximately thirteen million children 
were born in the United States ; this 
is 25 percent more than was predicted 
by population trend experts. This 
increased school population will cause 
increased enrollments each year in the 
elementary schools until 1953-’54. In- 
creased school enrollments will re- 


*Robert C. S and . Kelly, 1947 Fail 
Pa. . Load Bony J, ae, tee? Fe 


Ed Institutions, 
Circular No. 238, U. S. Office of Education, 
(November 10, 1947), page 2. 


Calendar 


5 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, Illi- 
nois, March 5, 1948. 

8 Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illi- 
nois, March 8, 1948 (advanced from 
March 1). 


Aprit, 1948 


2 National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, annual meeting. Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, April 2 and 3, 
1948. 

South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, Illixois, April 2, 1948. 
Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, April 
2, 1948. 


5 Naticual Society for the Prevention of 
“Blindness, three-day conference. Hotel 
Radisson, tinneapolis, Minnesota, April 
5, 6, and 7, 1948. 

Illinois Council for the Social Studies. 
annual conference. Springfield, April 9 
and 10, 1948. 





quire more teachers, and this demand 
can not be met unless more students 
enter teacher-education courses. 

A recent education publication 
stated that only 104 elementary teach- 
ers graduated from the five Illinois 
teachers colleges in 1947. That is true, 
but the mistaken idea is left with the 
reader that the 104 are all that were 
prepared in the field of elementary 
education. Emphasis is on graduates. 

We at the Western Illinois State 
college educated 123 persons who left 
our college in 1947 with two years of 
training to teach in the elementary 
schools of Illinois. The five teachers 
colleges in Illinois sent 647 teachers 
into the public elementary schools in 
1947. The reason only 104 graduated 
is that many two-year and one-year 
persons received as much salary as 
the four-year graduates. 


Thousands Needed 


There will be a teacher shortage 
on the elementary school level in Illi- 
nois for at least eight years to ten 
years. Now is not the time for par- 
ents, school-board members, adminis- 
trators, and teachers to discourage 
young people from entering the teach- 
ing profession. We need qualified 
teachers by the thousands in Illinois 
for our elementary and high schools. 


‘Citizens Federal Committee on Education, op. 
cit., page 8. 
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EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, Charleston 
Regular Session: June 14 - August 6 

Campus Workshops: June 7-25 and July 5-23 

Off-Campus Workshops: Litchfield, Aug. 9-27; Olney, Aug. 9-27 
Tour of American Northeast: June 14-August 6 

For Further Information Address Blanche Thomas, Registrar 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, Normal 
Regular Session: July 5-August 27 

Special Features— Basic and Advanced 

Reading, P-TA, and Rural Clinics 

Various Conferences; Geography Field Course 
Intersession: June 12-July 2 (On Campus) 

Special Features— Non-Credit Coaching School 
Various Off-Campus Workshops and Conservation Clinics 
For Further information Address Elsie Brennemon, Registrar. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DeKalb 
Regular Session: June 14-August 6 

Campus Workshops: (Dates to Be Announced) 

For Further Information Address Edith Leifheit, Registrar 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Carbondale 

Regular Session: June 14- August 6 

Special Features: Numerous Short Courses and Workshops, Both 
On-Campus and Off-Campus; P-TA and Other Conferences 
to Be Announced 

For Further Infarmation on Regular Session, Address Marjorie 
Shank, Registrar; For Information Concerning Off-Campus 
Sessions, Address Raymond H. Dey, Director of Extension 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, Macomb 

First Summer Session: June 7-July 16 

Second Summer Session: July 16-August 20 

Campus Workshop: June 21-24, “Aids to Science Teachers” 

Tours: June 30-July 4, Lincoln Country; July 17-29, East Coast 

For Further Information Address Allan Laflin, Director of 
Public Relations 


TO FURTHER YOUR 


Education! 





